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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON REGIONAL HAZE 


THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1998 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on For- 
ests AND Forest Health, Committee on Resources, 
Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in 
room 1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Helen 
Chenoweth [chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Subcommittee on Forests and Forest 
Health will come to order. 

The Subcommittee is meeting today to hear testimony on re- 
gional haze and national forest management. Under rule 4(g) of the 
Committee rules, any oral or opening statements of hearings are 
limited to the chairman and the Ranking Minority Member. This 
allows us to hear from our witnesses sooner and helps members 
keep to their schedules. Therefore, if other members have state- 
ments, we will admit them into the record. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Today the Forest and Forest Health Sub- 
committee convenes for an oversight hearing on the interrelation- 
ship of the forest services fire and vegetation management policies 
and the EPA’s proposed regional haze rule. This is a very timely 
and important issue, and I want to thank my colleague, Represent- 
ative Bob Schaffer from Colorado, for requesting this hearing. And 
I do want to say Mr. Schaffer will be joining me later at the hear- 
ing. We are moving into appropriations bills and it is a time in this 
body when you can’t always depend on being able to keep to your 
schedules. So I know that Mr. Schaffer will be here just as soon 
as he can. 

Last September the Resources Committee examined the impacts 
of the Environmental Protection Agency’s national ambient air 
quality standards for particulate matter on the Eorest Service’s use 
of fire as a management tool. 

I, for one, was not convinced by Administrator Browner’s insist- 
ence that EPA’s new standards would not have an impact on the 
land management agencies’ use of fire or that fire emissions would 
not result in Clean Air Act violations when fires burning on Eed- 
eral lands produce smoke in quantities that violated the EPA’s re- 
quirements for particulate matter or haze. 

In addition, although EPA has made the same assertion with re- 
gard to the proposed regional haze rule, I found no mention in the 
proposed rule that smoke from fires will be treated differently from 

( 1 ) 
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any other sources of particulate matter emissions. This may put an 
undue burden on our industries and on our farmers. 

The proposed rule for regional haze addresses our quality condi- 
tions on both the worst and the best days. For many class I areas, 
particularly remote wilderness lands, smoke from wild fires and 
prescribed fires burning on Federal lands is likely to be the single 
greatest contributor to poor visibility. 

Unless the EPA can account for all fires on Federal lands, and 
distinguish their effects from all other combustion sources, there is 
no assertion that States will not be held accountable for smoke 
emissions from those fires. Instead, they will be forced to overregu- 
late non-Federal sources to make up for unaccounted emissions 
from Federal fires. 

The EPA has admitted that at this time the agencies do not have 
sufficient data to accurately determine when forest fires are the 
source of the haze. This fact alone should be ample cause to delay 
promulgation of a final rule. 

Einally, I believe the agencies do know how to effectively manage 
wildland fires to minimize the amount and effects of smoke. How- 
ever, the Eorest Service’s current prescribed burning policies, which 
do not adequately consider the use of mechanical methods to re- 
duce fuels, and the agency’s reluctance to salvage dead and dying 
timber to improve forest health, lead me to conclude that they are 
unwilling to take those necessary steps. 

The ultimate goal should be to manage our forests effectively and 
to manage as much as possible the amount of smoke produced — 
and the resources lost — ^when fires do occur. I look forward to hear- 
ing today from our witnesses how we can best accomplish this goal. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Chenoweth follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Helen Chenoweth, a Representative in Cogress from the 

State of Idaho 

Today the Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health convenes for an oversight 
hearing on the interrelationship of the Forest Service’s fire and vegetation manage- 
ment policies and the EPA’s proposed regional haze rule. This is a very timely and 
important issue, and I thank my colleague, Mr. Schaffer from Colorado, for request- 
ing this hearing. 

Last September, the Resources Committee examined the impacts of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s national ambient air quality standards for particulate 
matter on the Forest Service’s use of fire as a management tool. I, for one, was not 
convinced by Administrator Browner’s insistence that EPA’s new standards would 
not have an impact on the land management agencies’ use of fire, or that fire emis- 
sions would not result in Clean Air Act violations when fires burning on Federal 
lands produced smoke in quantities that violated the EPA’s requirements for partic- 
ulate matter or haze. In addition, although EPA has made the same assertion with 
regard to the proposed regional haze rule, I have found no mention in the proposed 
rule that smoke from fires will be treated differently from any other sources of par- 
ticulate matter emissions. 

The proposed rule for regional haze addresses air quality conditions on both the 
worst and the best days. For many Class I areas — particularly remote wilderness 
lands — smoke from wildfires and prescribed fires burning on Federal lands is likely 
to be the single greatest contributor to poor visibility. Unless and until EPA can 
demonstrate that it can account for all fires on Federal lands — and distinguish their 
effects from all other combustion sources — there is no assurance that states will not 
be held accountable for smoke emissions from those fires. Instead, they will be 
forced to over-regulate non-Federal sources to make up for unaccounted emissions 
from Federal fires. EPA has admitted that at this time the agencies do not have 
sufficient data to accurately determine when forest fires are the source of the haze. 
This fact alone should be ample cause to delay promulgation of a final rule. 
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Finally, I believe the agencies do know how to effectively manage wildland fires 
to minimize the amount and effects of smoke. However, the Forest Service’s current 
prescribed burning policies, which do not adequately consider the use of mechanical 
methods to reduce fuels, and the agency’s reluctance to salvage dead and dying tim- 
ber to improve forest health, lead me to conclude they are unwilling to take the nec- 
essary steps. 

The ultimate goal should be to manage our forests effectively and to minimize, 
as much as possible, the amount of smoke produced — and the resources lost — ^when 
fires do occur. I look forward to hearing today from our witnesses how we can best 
accomplish this goal. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. When the Ranking Minority Member arrives, 
I will recognize him for any statements that he may have. 

And now I look forward to introducing our first panel of wit- 
nesses: Dr. Robert Pearson, project manager of Radian Inter- 
national; Dr. Phil Omi, director. Western Forest Fire Research 
Center; Don Matlick, director. Smoke Management, Oregon State 
Department of Forestry, and Greg Walcher, president of Club 20 . 

As I explained in our first hearing, it is the intention of the 
chairman to place all outside witnesses under oath. This is a for- 
mality of the Committee that is meant to ensure open and honest 
discussion and should not affect the testimony given by witnesses. 
I believe all of the witnesses were informed of this before appearing 
here today. They have each been provided a copy of the Committee 
rules. 

And now if the witnesses will please come forward and stand and 
raise your right hand, I will administer the oath. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Let me remind the witnesses that, under our 
Committee rules, you need to limit your testimony to 5 minutes for 
your oral statement. But your entire statement will appear in the 
record. We will also allow the entire panel to testify before I start 
questioning you. The chairman now recognizes Dr. Robert Pearson. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT L. PEARSON, PROJECT 
MANAGER, RADIAN INTERNATIONAL 

Dr. Pearson. Thank you Madam Chairman. Again, my name is 
Dr. Robert Pearson. I’m an air quality scientist with Radian Inter- 
national in Denver and we are an environmental consulting firm 
working around the world. And I also hold a post of adjunct pro- 
fessor teaching air pollution classes in the graduate school of the 
University of Colorado at Denver. 

I am appearing before you today to discuss the air quality im- 
pacts of the practice of using prescribed burns to reduce vegetation 
in our Nation’s forests. And Madam Chair, it is again a pleasure 
to appear before you, as I did before the full Committee last Sep- 
tember. So thank you again for inviting me. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

Dr. Pearson. First, a short bit of history. I was appointed by 
Governor Romer of Colorado to the Public Advisory Committee of 
the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission which is, as 
you know, established by Congress pursuant to section 169(b) of 
the 1990 amendments to the Clean Air Act. The commission spent 
4 years and more than $8 million reviewing the science of western 
regional haze and the causes thereof. 

On June 10, 1996, the commission issued a report, “Rec- 
ommendations for Improving Western Vistas.” It detailed a consen- 
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sus program for improving regional haze in the West. Now we have 
the EPA proposing a set of regulations last July that allegedly tried 
to achieve the same goal, but, unfortunately, they have ignored the 
report prepared by the commission in writing their rules, and I’ll 
get to that in a moment. 

They also ignored a study that was done about 3 years ago by 
the Academy of Sciences looking at western regional haze and some 
of the remedies thereof. So we have now an agency, EPA, looking 
at controlling regional haze by focusing their control efforts on a 
very small number of sources, that being stationary sources, and 
essentially ignoring, for control purposes, mobile sources, and in 
the case of the hearing today, land management practices of the 
Eederal land managers. And that’s the purpose of my concern and 
comment this morning. 

The commission in their report detailed several recommendations 
with regard to area sources, sources of fugitive dust, prescribed 
fire, mobile sources, and emissions crossing the border from Mex- 
ico. Again, the EPA rules don’t contain any mention of any of these 
concepts and instead focus their entire weight on stationary source 
control and giving more authority to land managers to regulate 
sources outside of Class I areas. 

It is apparent to me as an air quality scientist that EPA has cho- 
sen to take a narrow perspective of improving western regional vis- 
ibility. This is in stark contrast to the commission and it is also in 
stark contrast to the way Congress handled the passage of the 
1990 amendments. As you may recall. Madam Chair, the House 
Bill, section 707, contained several provisions which were removed 
in the final bill that was adopted by both the House and the Senate 
and became the 1990 Amendments to Clean Air Act. And instead, 
section 169(b) was inserted in its place. 

EPA is following provisions of the stricken House language in- 
stead of the final House bill. And we think that you should remind 
them that the Act of Congress does not contain all of the programs 
that they are choosing to put into their proposed rules. 

We now have the Eederal land managers who by all respects are 
looking at a vastly increased program of prescribed fire to control 
the buildup of wood and other biomass in the forests. Secretary 
Glickman and Secretary Babbitt both testified before the full Com- 
mittee last September that the Eederal land managers are going to 
drastically increase the use of prescribed burns in the forests. And 
Secretary Glickman also testified that on half of the lands managed 
by the Forest Service, they are going to have to do mechanical 
treatment before they can do the prescribed burns. 

The point that I think is being missed here is that fire should 
be the last resort for removing material from the forests, not the 
first resort. And yet when we talk to the Federal land managers, 
that’s their full intent, to use fire and fire only. The problem with 
fires, of course, is you get a lot of smoke from it, and we’re con- 
cerned in the West that that smoke, as reported by the Grand Can- 
yon Visibility Transport Commission is probably the single largest 
source of regional haze in the West. And if the prescribed fire 
burns are done in the way that the Federal land managers intend, 
they will completely overwhelm all other control efforts on sta- 
tionary sources, mobile sources, and everything else. So all our 
good 
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work is going to be wiped out by the Federal land managers and 
their prescribed burning plans. 

We now have EPA taking part in the process, by Administrator 
Browner of the EPA saying before the full Commmittee last fall 
that the EPA intends to exempt ambient air quality measurements 
for fine particles on those days when fires are taking place. So it’s 
not only the Federal land managers; we have EPA saying that we 
have an absurd outcome of EPA insisting that fine particle pollu- 
tion be cleaned up on only the cleanest days, but on the worst days 
when we have the fires, EPA will exempt the rules. 

This leads me to my final statement, and that is that the re- 
gional haze rules could trigger even more stringent controls on sta- 
tionary sources to make up for the impact of the Federal land man- 
gers’ actions. 

Madam Chairman, thank you very much and I am available to 
answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Pearson may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That was very interesting. Thank you. Dr. 
Pearson. 

The Chair welcomes and recognizes Mr. Schaffer, who has ar- 
rived. And I wonder if Mr. Schaffer would like to introduce the 
next witness. Dr. Omi. Or do you have a statement for the record? 

Mr. Schaefer. Thank you. Madam Chairman, I do, and in fact 
I will submit — I am not sure who I have missed so far but I’ll — 
Dr. Pearson, OK. 

First of all, I want to thank you for the opportunity to hold the 
hearing on the relationship to the EPA’s proposed regional haze 
rule and Federal land management practices. This is an important 
issue that deserves further consideration by the agencies and fur- 
ther input into how to implement programs designed to improve air 
quality and visibility while managing Federal lands for forest 
health and resources. 

I’d like to introduce Dr. Omi, professor and director of the West- 
ern Forest Fire Research Center, WESTFIRE, at Colorado State 
University. Dr. Omi bring 28 years of experience studying fires, 
five of which he worked as a seasonal firefighter. The WESTFIRE 
center focuses on collaborative research to assist the agencies with 
fire and fuels management. I appreciate Dr. Omi’s work and the 
center’s important contributions to our understanding of the role of 
fire and management on forested lands. 

Thank you for appearing today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schaffer follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Bob Schaffer, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Colorado 

Thank you Madame Chairman. I thank you for the opportunity to hold this hear- 
ing into the relationship between EPA’s proposed regional haze rule and Federal 
land management practices. This is an important issue that deserves further consid- 
eration by the agencies and further input into how to implement programs designed 
to improve air quality and visibility while managing Federal lands for forest health 
and resource production. 

I am pleased to introduce three highly qualified witnesses from my home state, 
and one from the Oregon Department of Forestry that compose our first panel. 

First Dr. Robert Pearson, an air quality scientist for Radian International and ad- 
junct professor of air pollution at the University of Colorado, Denver will testify as 
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to his involvement with the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission. His 
long and distinguished background and experience will surely be a benefit to us all 
and I thank him for being here. 

Dr. Philip Omi, professor and Director of the Western Forest Fire Research Cen- 
ter (WESTFIRE) at Colorado State University. Dr. Omi brings 28 years of experi- 
ence studying fires, five of which he worked as a seasonal firefighter. The 
WESTFIRE center focuses on collaborative research to assist the agencies with fire 
and fuels management. I appreciate Dr. Omi’s work and the center’s important con- 
tributions to our understanding of the role of fire and management on forested 
lands. Thank you for appearing today. 

Mr. Don Matlick is the Smoke Management Program Manager Oregon Depart- 
ment of Forestry. He brings a unique perspective to the table today. Oregon has suc- 
cessfully managed state forests with a combination of methods while maintaining 
good air quality standards. Thank you for traveling such a long distance to testify 
today. I look forward to hearing about Oregon’s successes. 

Last but certainly not least, Mr. Greg Walcher, President and Executive Director 
of Colorado’s Club 20. Mr. Walcher brings the experience of a large consortium of 
individuals, business leaders and elected officials from Colorado’s Western slope 
with him here to Washington. Club 20 held a seat on the Grand Canyon Visibility 
Transport Commission (GCVTC) advisory committee. Mr. Walcher and his organiza- 
tion have followed this national issue from a local and state perspective. I thank 
Mr. Walcher for coming today and look forward to his valuable insight. 

I also would like to recognize our witnesses from the EPA and the Forest Service. 
We appreciate your appearing before the Subcommittee today and we appreciate 
your willingness to work with staff to bring us up to speed on this difficult issue. 
I welcome your comments, and hope that you will consider seriously the issues 
brought up today. 

Thank you Madame Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PHIL OMI, DIRECTOR, WESTERN FOREST 
FIRE RESEARCH CENTER 

Dr. Omi. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer, and thank you, Madam Chair- 
man, for the opportunity to address the Subcommittee. I am going 
to dispense with much of the introductory material in my state- 
ment and try to cover the high points, as we have been instructed 
to summarize. 

I’d like to focus on, first of all, tradeoffs between wild and pre- 
scribed fires. In any given year wild fires may burn anywhere be- 
tween from 1 to 7 million acres of forest and range lands. These 
fires may have the greatest impact on visibility in all airsheds, but, 
as we have heard, concern today is with Class I areas. 

The economic impact of these fires can be substantial. In the last 
10 years we have had several $1 billion fire seasons. Although the 
losses from the recent — or actually the ongoing — 1998 florida fires 
may not be known for some time, I have heard cost and damage 
estimates ranging from $300 million to $.5 billion. The Oakland 
Hills fire in 1991 destroyed 3,000 homes, killed 25 people, and pro- 
duced over $2 billion in costs and losses. Most of these expendi- 
tures are in a reactive mode, I should add. 

Of the elements comprising a fire’s environment — that is fuel, 
weather, and topography — only fuels can be managed effectively to 
reduce the severity of the eventual wildfires. The vast variety of 
fuel treatments fall into the following broad categories: disposal on- 
site — for example, prescribed burning, redistribution onsite, phys- 
ical removal, vegetation type conversion, and isolation. Prescribed 
fire is receiving much attention because it mimics natural fires’ 
processes, and treatment costs are relatively low compared to other 
alternatives. Previous studies in California have documented that 
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prescribed fires can produce comparable fuel hazard reduction but 
at 1/10 the cost per acre as mechanical treatments. 

Ultimately, a combination of mechanical removal followed by pre- 
scribed fire may be the optimal treatment sequence for many areas, 
especially those located at safe distances from human population 
centers. In such cases, the mechanical treatment could be used to 
prepare the fuelbed for safe burn execution while also providing po- 
tentially useful raw materials for wood products. Unfortunately, in 
many areas throughout the rural U.S., markets aren’t well devel- 
oped for the small diameter trees and removable biomass that add 
to fire hazards when left behind in the forest. 

Further, I am finding through ongoing research for the USDA 
Forest Service that there are important knowledge gaps associated 
with efforts to reduce wildfire severity through prescribed fire and 
mechanical thinning. Thus, no single treatment is a panacea that 
will work in all situations. There are no silver bullets here. But 
each can play an important role if carried out in concert with a sys- 
tematic and integrative planning process. 

Other potential solutions look beyond the technology of fuel haz- 
ard reduction. Promising examples include conversion of forest bio- 
mass to ethanol, creation of defensible space around homesites and 
subdivisions, and citizen slash-mulching programs. With adequate 
incentives, community partnerships can be formed with industry 
and government to help develop sustainable forestry initiatives 
that reduce fuel hazards while reviving the forest products sectors 
in places where it’s declining. 

Another possibility involves forestry stewardship projects that 
promote fire-safe environments while providing a sustainable base 
of local employment. Last year Dr. Dennis Lynch, now professor 
emeritus at Colorado State University, appeared before this Sub- 
committee to promote stewardship contracts for forest restoration 
on national forest lands. I refer you to his written testimony on 
March 18, 1997 for further details. 

Ultimately, solutions to wildfire management will require a coali- 
tion of diverse interests working toward solutions at local levels. 
Scientists, environmentalists, business, and local leaders will need 
to reach consensus on necessary combinations of treatments that 
will satisfy human needs without compromising clean air mandates 
and requirements. 

Perhaps the biggest task involves educating the Nation’s popu- 
lace about the importance of fire and forest management. Fires 
have burned in North American forests for thousands of years. By 
contrast, forests have been managed in our fire environment for 
only a short time period. Many residents have not come to grips 
with the risks of living with fire, in spite of the evidence that for- 
ests have burned with regularity. If past experience is any indi- 
cator, we are learning that we cannot keep fire out of our forests 
forever. The trick then is to manage the forest, so that we can safe- 
ly endure and learn from its consequences. 

More tolerance will be required for fire in the forest and pre- 
scribed smoke in the atmosphere. Revisions in air quality stand- 
ards may need to be considered. But the largest obstacle may be 
our own unwillingness to revise how we fulfill human wants and 
needs from the forest environment. 
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This concludes my testimony. I will be pleased to answer ques- 
tions from Subcommittee members. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Omi may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Doctor. 

The Chair now recognizes Don Matlick, director of smoke man- 
agement for Oregon State Department of Forestry in Salem, Or- 
egon to testify. I’ve been looMng forward to your testimony, Mr. 
Matlick, because I’ve heard a lot about your program and I’m glad 
that you have joined us today. Mr. Matlick. 

STATEMENT OF DON MATLICK, DIRECTOR, SMOKE 
MANAGEMENT, OREGON STATE DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 

Mr. Matlick. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman and 
members of the Subcommittee. I am Don Matlick of the Oregon De- 
partment of Forestry and the smoke management program director 
for the agency, and we do regulate forest land burning prescribed 
fire on Federal, State, and private forest lands within the State. 

And I have been asked by Committee staff to share information 
with you on the topic of the Oregon approach to managing and reg- 
ulating forest land prescribed burning on Federal lands in the 
northeast section of our State. The process was developed in the 
past few years using an interdisciplinary team of Federal land 
managers and air quality regulators. The final approach was well 
accepted and supported by the members of the group. The group 
used a new approach to address the concerns of the land managers 
and the air quality regulators. And I believe the approach we used 
and the final agreement have been successful at balancing the need 
to conduct an increasing amount of prescribed burning for forest 
health reasons, while simultaneously protecting air quality in the 
northeast section of the State. 

The background of the problem is that the forest health of the 
northeast section of Oregon became a major concern in the 1980’s 
when many thousands of acres were showing signs of poor forest 
health. Forests that were too dense had an improper balance of 
trees species, and an extended drought during the 1980’s were all 
contributing factors to a major portion of the forest being under 
stress. Very significant tree mortality was occurring. 

There was also a very significant increase in the amount of wild- 
fire in the area, burning many more acres than the historic aver- 
age. And the type of wildfire also changed, resulting in many more 
severe fires. Large crown fires became a more frequent event. 

Federal land managers in the northeast section of the State de- 
cided that, in order to restore and maintain the forest ecosystem 
in northeast Oregon, prescribed fire would have to be used signifi- 
cantly more than in the past. The Federal land managers wanted 
to increase their use of prescribed fire about four-fold, from about 
30,000 acre per year to about 120,000 per year of prescribed fire. 
They felt that prescribed fire would have many desirable effects 
upon the forest ecosystem — reducing the density of the trees, se- 
lecting for the more desirable species, and restoring a more natural 
forest stand structure. The problem then became, what do we do 
with the smoke? 
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The resolution process was that we had a group of people come 
together that dealt with the problem, and, to summarize, the final 
resolution of the problem really became finding a new frame of ref- 
erence than the frame of reference we’d been dealing with in terms 
of air quality regulation. That new frame of reference was the 
group’s recognition that by doing more prescribed burning we 
would eventually have less wildfire and wildfire smoke in the fu- 
ture. The parties did recognize this tradeoff. The group also recog- 
nized that smoke from prescribed burning could be managed so it 
is less of a problem than the unmanageable smoke from wildfire. 
And to the best of my knowledge, this was the first time this trade- 
off recognition had occurred in a regulatory process. 

The final agreement incorporated several key points. First was 
no net increase in total emissions, a key element being the use of 
wildfire emissions plus prescribed fire emissions. We weren’t just 
dealing with wildfire emissions alone. What we want to do is main- 
tain a total amount of emissions at or below the historical aver- 
ages. 

And an annual emissions level was established for the use of pre- 
scribed fire on Federal lands in the northeast sections of the State, 
and the emission limit was developed using historical wildfire and 
prescribed fire emissions and then compared against a natural 
emission level. 

And we did establish a mandatory smoke management program 
for Federal lands in the area, which includes daily forecasts and 
burning instructions issued by trained meteorologists, designed to 
keep smoke from populated areas. Daily reporting of prescribed 
burning is required by Federal land management agencies. 

We also established real-time air quality monitoring . And in the 
agreement Federal land managers agreed they would use non- 
burning alternatives in the restoration process when appropriate, 
instead of prescribed fire, and also use emission-reduction burning 
techniques when possible. 

The conclusions that I think are worthy here are, when emission 
producers and regulators agree there is a problem, they can often 
solve the problem locally, if there is significant flexibility within 
the national rules and guidelines. 

And the second one is regulatory agencies should encourage the 
development of new thinking and new processes at the local level 
which best meet the local needs. The regulatory agencies then 
should be prepared to accept those local solutions. 

Just two comments, one about the Federal land management 
policies. We do support the fire and vegetation policies. We do 
hope, though, that the full range of alternatives for restoration can 
be incorporated and not rely too heavily upon just prescribed fire. 
And we would encourage the final regional haze rules to allow local 
solutions. 

With that, I would wind up my testimony. Thank you. Madam 
Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Matlick may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Matlick. 

The Chair yields to Mr. Schaffer to introduce Greg Walcher. 
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Mr. Schaffer. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I’d like to intro- 
duce another Coloradan. Greg Walcher is president and executive 
director of Colorado’s Club 20. Mr. Walcher brings the experience 
of a large consortium of individuals, business leaders, and elected 
officials from Colorado’s western slope with him here to Wash- 
ington. Club 20 held a seat on the Grand Canyon Visibility Trans- 
port Commission Advisory Committee. Mr. Walcher is in his orga- 
nization, has followed this national issue from a local and State 
perspective, and I thank him for coming today and look forward to 
his valuable insight. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Walcher, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF GREG WALCHER, PRESIDENT, CLUB 20 

Mr. Walcher. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer, and thank you. Madam 
Chairman. We appreciate very much your continued leadership on 
this issue which we think is vitally important in the West. 

Club 20 represents, among its membership, 20 counties west of 
the continental divide in Colorado along with 75 incorporated 
towns, 42 chambers of commerce, several dozen non-profit associa- 
tions, and literally hundreds of businesses and individuals. 

I’ve got a fairly lengthy written statement that I hope would be 
included in the Committee’s record. And just in summary ,ril say 
that our communities believe that fire is a vitally important man- 
agement tool on the public lands and definitely has it’s place in the 
tool box. And we believe that the EPA’s regional haze rules will 
create serious conflicts that make it very, very difficult to imple- 
ment fire in the way that it ought to be a part of the mix. 

If you cap emission all over the West at the current level and 
then require a reduction of one deciview, as the EPA suggests, and 
increase the amount of fires being set by Eederal land managers, 
something else is going to have to be reduced. And that creates in- 
evitable conflicts, as you mentioned in your opening statement, 
with agriculture burning, with factories, with power plants with all 
the human activities, mobile sources and others. 

It is especially unfair in the West, and you both know as well as 
I do the perspective of people all over the West is that this is about 
politics, not about air pollution. If Congress were serious about re- 
ducing air pollution, they would have begun this process in places 
like Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and Los Angeles, which are polluted, 
not in places like the Grand Canyon. 

But that’s where we are today anyway, and our fear is that the 
forest is the big loser in this process. You held a hearing in May 
on the health of forests in Colorado, and particularly in the Aspen 
trees, and as we were talking at that time, this issue is closely re- 
lated to that — for the simple reason that, if you create conflict be- 
tween the forest and other economic uses in the West, the forest 
is going to be the big loser. Trees don’t pay taxes and they don’t 
vote. So, in the end, you wind up with that kind of a conflict. 

The Eederal Government — the Secretary of the Interior has ad- 
mitted that some advance clearing is going to be needed before 
much of the prescribed burning that’s planned can be done, and yet 
that isn’t the direction we are headed at all. We’re headed in fact 
in the opposite direction. By Executive Order, we’re stopping the 
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clearing of materials all over the West. We’re putting almost a com- 
plete end to the timber industry in my State and submitting ever- 
shrinking budgets in the timber program of the Forest Service. So 
the actions and the words don’t match what’s coming from the ad- 
ministration. 

The solution isn’t all that complicated when you get right down 
to it. The U.S. Forest Service obviously needs to reduce the smoke 
coming off of these prescribed fires. In Colorado, we’ve followed 
with great interest the Oregon program. And Colorado has tried, 
for a couple of years now, to require the Federal Government to re- 
duce the amount of smoke coming from prescribed fires. And 2 
years in a row our General Assembly passed overwhelmingly a bill 
that would have done that — a bill that would have said, when the 
Federal Government seeks a permit from the health department to 
set a prescribed fire, that the health department then would exam- 
ine what the Forest Service’s plan was and make sure that they 
have considered the lower-smoking alternatives before they do that. 

Two years in a row Governor Roy Romer vetoed the bill, which 
we thought was irresponsible and inexcusable, but the writing is 
on the wall. Federal land managers are going to be held account- 
able by the public for air pollution that they create. And if they are 
not going to do that administratively, then Congress is going to 
have to reign them in. Congress ought to amend the Clean Air Act 
to simply require in prescribed fires that smoke be reduced to the 
maximum extent possible. 

To put it simple, if the Federal Government is going to continue 
to be the single largest episodic contributor to regional haze — as we 
know from the $8 million, 4-year study is the case — then smoke 
management has got to be part of the deal. Because the public is 
not going to tolerate continuing to regulate all of the other pollu- 
tion sources in our society while the Forest Service — with impu- 
nity — torches the landscape and darkens our skies. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Walcher may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Walcher. 

The chairman yields to Mr. Schaffer for questions. 

Mr. Schaffer. I’ve got a number of questions. First, let me start 
with Dr. Pearson. Let me just ask, do you agree with the findings 
of the Grand Canyon study? 

Dr. Pearson. Most of them, yes. I do have a little bit of a con- 
cern, however, that the commission could have gone a little bit fur- 
ther in recommending controls for some of the mobile sources, and 
certainly in the case of the hearing today with regard to prescribed 
fire and smoke from forest fire management practices. 

The commission wrestled with that issue and, as you certainly 
well understand, that’s a very contentious issue. I think the com- 
mission could have gone a bit further on that regard, but certainly 
the commission did a very good job pointing out that smoke from 
fires is the No. 1 cause of regional haze in the West. I agree with 
that. We just didn’t really come down to a good way of handling 
that within the commission process. 

Mr. Schaffer. The Grand Canyon report offered a number of 
recommendations. To your knowledge, did the Environmental Pro- 
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tection Agency use the commission’s report during the formulation 
of its proposed regional haze rule? 

Dr. Pearson. Well, if they used it, they must have used it as a 
door stop, because certainly we don’t see much of the recommenda- 
tions of the commission within the body of the proposed rule. The 
EPA rule is certainly focused almost entirely on stationary sources, 
and that was not what the commission’s recommendations were at 
all. The commission recommended a very balanced approach, and 
EPA has not adopted that at all. 

Mr. Schaffer. And in your testimony you indicated that, if new 
regulations were adopted, efforts of the Grand Canyon commission 
would be overwhelmed by land management plans of the Eorest 
Service. 

Dr. Pearson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Schaffer. What would your recommendation to the EPA be 
as far as implementing any new rules on regional haze? 

Dr. Pearson. Well, certainly provide a much more balanced ap- 
proach. Recognize what the real sources of regional haze are and 
don’t exempt forest management practices carte blanche. We recog- 
nize that forest fires will happen and prescribed fires are a nec- 
essary tool, as has been mentioned by the other witnesses on the 
panel. But let’s put that in perspective and make sure that we have 
done everything we can to reduce the impact of those fires on the 
regional haze and make sure that source category is properly ad- 
dressed, along with mobile sources and everything else in the West, 
so that we have a very balanced approach. That was the commis- 
sion consensus, and I think that’s the way EPA should proceed. To 
date, they are choosing not to do so. 

Mr. Schaffer. How about the land managers? What can they 
learn from the Grand Canyon study? 

Dr. Pearson. Well, the land managers can learn that the result 
of their fires is going to be the No. 1 source of regional haze in the 
West. And they then carry a responsibility, as has been mentioned, 
to do what they can to reduce that impact on regional haze. And 
to the extent of the testimony that we heard last September from 
Secretary Glickman, Secretary Babbitt, that they are going to in- 
crease their prescribed fires without impunity, if you will, I don’t 
think they’ve gotten that message. And somehow you and Congress 
need to tell them that, if they are going to be burning the forests, 
they need to understand the impacts of that and do what they can 
to control the impact of that on regional haze. 

Mr. Schaffer. The States are obligated under the implementa- 
tion plans to come up with some suitable remedy — well, if they’re 
in a non-attainment area and have these Class I lands. Being a 
Coloradan, I assume you are somewhat familiar with the two at- 
tempts of the Colorado legislature to impose essentially a State 
standard just to try to hold the EPA to some level of accountability 
and responsibility. 

What would have been the practical impact, from your perspec- 
tive, of the State legislation, had it been permitted to become law? 

Dr. Pearson. Well, as Mr. Walcher mentioned in his testimony, 
the practical impact would have been that the forest managers in 
Colorado would have had to consider the smoke impacts when they 
set fires. Again, that bill was not signed by the Governor, so it’s 
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not law in Colorado, but had it been signed, they would have had 
some requirement to consider the results of their actions. 

Mr. Schaffer. Greg, I’d like to ask you just about — other than 
the legislation that was proposed in Colorado now twice, is there 
any other role of State governments that you might suggest to us 
by way of recommendation that we may be able to encourage here 
from Washington? 

Mr. Walcher. My understanding is that the Grand Canyon Visi- 
bility Commission report, which you were asking Dr. Pearson about 
a minute ago, more or less created or recommended creation of a 
State-level process as opposed to heavy-handed Federal regulations 
from the EPA. Obviously, that is a considerably better approach be- 
cause the pollution problems are different in different States. And 
so we think that Congress ought to tell the EPA, while you require 
that they redraw these regulations, you ought to tell the EPA to 
leave the State alone and let the States manage the smoke the best 
they can. 

In Colorado we would have had a chance to require, had that leg- 
islation become law — as I believe it will next year, by the way — 
had that become law, we would have required the Eorest Service 
in getting a permit to set a prescribed fire to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of State officials that they have considered lower smoke 
alternatives first. And in our State that means, for the most part, 
taking out the big logs first before you burn. I guess it’s coincidence 
perhaps that the bigger the tree, the longer it smokes and the more 
haze it contributes. That’s the same tree that also has economic 
value. 

And so in our State, as you well know, the public is not very 
pleased with the concept of torching trees that have economic value 
while you pay five bucks a piece for two-by-fours in the lumber 
yard. And so that problem is different in different States. So my 
recommendation for Congress is to let the States regulate by the 
issuance of permits. The Clean Air Act already makes that require- 
ment of the Eorest Service. The difference is that some States have 
standards and some States don’t, as you mentioned. 

Mr. SCHAFEER. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer. 

Dr. Pearson, you said something that — your testimony was very 
good, but you said something that really startled me. You indicated 
that the Congress struck section 707. 

Dr. Pearson. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And replaced it with section 169(b)? 

Dr. Pearson. That’s correct. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But the EPA is following section 707 which 
was stricken by this body? 

Dr. Pearson. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Could you explain in as much detail as pos- 
sible exactly how section 707 is being implemented. Be as specific 
as you can remember. 

Dr. Pearson. Madam Chair, as you know, that section was be- 
fore Congress back in 1990, so it’s been quite a while, but I’ll give 
you the best of my recollection. 

There was also a similar section 709 in the Senate bill that was 
being debated at the same time, so there were parallel provisions. 
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Those sections, as you may recall, contained requirements for best 
available control technology analysis of stationary sources, final 
visibility rules in 1 year after passage of the bill, a regional haze 
plan, criteria for reasonable progress, and a methodology for meas- 
uring visibility. 

All of those provisions were in the sections that were deleted 
from both the House and the Senate bill and replaced with 169(b) 
which, among other things, set up the Grand Canyon Visibility 
Transport Commission to study all these issues — best available 
control technology and the rest — and then bring a recommendation 
to the EPA on how to address those issues. So what really hap- 
pened was, in deleting those sections from the bills Congress said, 
well, maybe we don’t have the right answers here before us in Con- 
gress; let us have a regional consensus approach, i.e., have the 
commission look at these, and thus bring a recommendation to 
EPA after a regional deliberation on these issues. 

That’s the best of my recollection on what was in those sections. 
Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you have anything else you would like to 
add with regards to that subject matter? 

Dr. Pearson. Just that I think the Congress needs to reassert 
once again that section 169(b) is in the statute that was passed by 
Congress and that EPA fully should consider the recommendations 
of the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission, as you re- 
quired in section 169(b). Apparently, they are choosing not to do so, 
and you should remind them of your intent when you passed that 
section. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Dr. Pearson, you also testified as to the de 
facto enforcement of buffer zones around Class I areas. Congress 
explicitly prohibits the establishment of buffer zones around wil- 
derness areas. Can you expand on what you mean by buffer zones 
in your testimony? 

Dr. Pearson. Certainly, and let me give just a quick overview. 
The Clean Air Act, as it exists, allows the Eederal land manager 
of Class I areas — mainly the Eorest Service — to identify sources of 
impact on the Class I wilderness area in terms of visibility and 
other air pollution problems. If there is a source outside the Class 
I area that is impacting the Class I area, they can then require the 
State or EPA to study the impact of that source through a best 
available technology type of analysis. And, indeed, that has hap- 
pened in Colorado and the Mount Zirkel wilderness areas, as I 
pointed out in my testimony. 

So, in effect, what the Eederal land manager can do is trigger a 
formal investigation of sources outside of the Class I area or even 
outside of Eederal lands, for that matter, and their impact on the 
Class I area itself. This is at the same time that the Federal land 
manager can go ahead with prescribed burns at will and essentially 
pollute the air over a forest, but still pointing the finger outside the 
forest, insisting that they be cleaned up. We think it’s a “do as I 
say, not as I do” type of approach that should be remedied. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I wonder how large the buffer zone would 
have been in the Mexican fires? 
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Dr. Pearson. Well, the smoke from the Mexican fires, indeed, 
did come into Denver. I can remember it vividly. And so we’re talk- 
ing almost a thousand miles. Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Matlick, you testified as for the need for 
balance between prescribed burns and air quality issues. What 
could the Forest Service learn from your experience in Oregon with 
regard to this matter? Let me also ask you, how important is the 
role of timber harvesting and mechanical thinning in your plan? 

Mr. Matlick. Madam Chair, I would, I guess, defer here to a re- 
port of a blue ribbon committee put together by Governor 
Kitzhaber here several years ago. They reported in 1995, and it 
was 10 distinguished multi-disciplined scientists that essentially 
looked at that problem about the whole problem in northeast Or- 
egon and what should be done with the forest health issue. 

And they, to summarize, felt that restoration treatments, includ- 
ing thinning and fuel reduction, could reduce the risk of loss from 
insects and fire on large areas of the forests. And they went on to 
identify specific types of forests that could benefit the most and 
gave a recommendation in terms of prioritizing the implementation 
of that. But their view, to paraphrase, was that an awful lot of the 
acres are overstocked, have very excessive fuel densities, and that 
to rely heavily on just prescribed fire would essentially shortchange 
the restoration process, and that an awful lot of mechanical treat- 
ment of fuels and thinning of green trees and salvage of dead trees 
where it would help the ecosystem restoration is a vital and key 
component. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Very good. 

Dr. Omi, you testified that the only way to manage fire is to 
manage fuels and this is a followup to the question I asked Mr. 
Matlick. Can you elaborate on what types of fuel management, in 
your opinion, would be suitable? What are the relative costs of per- 
forming the different types of activities and do you have a per-acre 
comparison? You testified that even modest increases in prescribed 
fires will affect visibility and air quality, and how do you mitigate 
against those risks? Now I asked you a lot of things, but I’m very 
interested in your opinion. 

Dr. Omi. Yes, first of all, with respect to the different types of 
treatment, in my testimony I outlined broad categories — that is, 
disposal onsite, redistribution onsite, physical removal, vegetation- 
type conversion, and isolation — and within those categories there 
are a multitude of other fuel treatment alternatives: hand piling, 
tractor piling, mechanical crushing, or mastication and burning, 
dozer chaining, jackpot burning, chemical desiccation and burning, 
to name just a few. 

The appropriate treatment really depends on the site and the 
land management objectives in the area. In terms of cost relative 
to fire, the studies, of course, have focused primarily on implemen- 
tation of a burn which shows dramatic differences between the cost 
of prescribed fire relative to other mechanical ways of treating the 
land. 

The big cost factor with mechanical treatments relates to the 
hardware that is required and fuel and site concerns. That’s why 
in my testimony I indicate that — in California anyway — that pre- 
scribed fire costs were one-tenth the cost of mechanical removals. 
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I think that, again, those are generalizations that have to be con- 
sidered for each particular — the site adaptations have to be consid- 
ered at each location. 

The final point that I would make is that pristine air — I think 
we have the wrong idea of what it should look like in this country. 
Pristine air prehistorically had considerable smoke at different epi- 
sodes in different times in the past. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Dr. Omi, I just have one more comment or 
statement. If we could reduce the fuel loads by mechanical means 
and those fuels had a value in the marketplace, then could you still 
say that under those sets of circumstances we let logging contracts 
out, that prescribed fire and the relative costs would be one-tenth 
of removal by mechanical means? 

Dr. Omi. Again, that was just an average cost and the answer to 
your question is, I don’t think you can make that statement. I don’t 
think that mechanical thinning or logging would necessarily be ap- 
propriate for certain areas; for example, national park areas and 
wilderness areas, where access may be prohibitive and where ad- 
ministratively those types of treatments might not be feasible. 

In multiple-use areas, lower elevation areas, where there is a 
market for those raw materials, I think that potentially those situ- 
ations represent kind of, as we often say, a win-win situation for 
removal of fuels and also for restoration of economies that depend 
on those wood products from the forest. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. Mr. Schaffer? 

Mr. Schaffer. I’d like to followup a little bit on that. I was inter- 
ested to hear testimony about the long history of disturbances in 
the interaction between humans and forests. Do you consider the 
past 100 years of fire suppression to be a form of management? 

Dr. Omi. Well, it’s definitely a management decision to get all 
fires aggressively and try to keep them as small as possible, and 
that was dictated or mandated in the 10 AM policy back in 1935. 
And I think that it was a well-intentioned policy to try to manage 
fire in the Nation’s wildlands. I think that now, with the benefit 
of decades of implementation and hindsight being the way that it 
is, we raise questions about the efficacy of that. It is a management 
treatment. I would say yes. 

Mr. Schaffer. Does that policy contribute to the risk, the type, 
and severity of fires today? 

Dr. Omi. Again, generalizations are dangerous but in certain 
areas I think that the record of the literature shows that especially 
in low elevation areas, some of our long needle pine systems — pon- 
derosa pine in particular in the western States — there has been a 
buildup of fuels that contributes to more severe wild fires and to 
that extent even greater smoke episodes in those areas. 

Mr. Schaffer. So, humans continue to really influence the forest 
through either action or inaction today as a result of our past pol- 
icy over the last 100 years, say? 

Dr. Omi. I’d say that is a good characterization. 

Mr. Schaffer. EPA considers wildfires to be natural. Do you 
agree? We’d have fewer wildfires if the Forest Service would har- 
vest more timber? 
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Dr. Omi. I’m not sure I’m drawing the connection that you’re try- 
ing to make there but — I don’t think that the two policies are close- 
ly linked within the agency. For many years the 

Mr. Schaffer. I know they’re not linked with any agency; I’m 
looking for the truth, though, which is different. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr. Omi. Well, I think that we could do a lot of fire management 
and improve land management through harvest of materials. I 
don’t think that it’s always appropriate in every situation and 
there are areas where fire is the optimal treatment. 

Mr. Schaffer. You testified that little is known about the rela- 
tionship between fire and its impacts on air quality. Would further 
study into that relationship assist land managers and air quality 
experts? 

Dr. Omi. I think so. I think we’re relatively in infancy in terms 
of our understanding of fire effects on all of the biota as well as 
the abiotic environmental influences, like the air. 

Mr. Schaffer. You suggested the Grand Canyon study leaves 
certain gaps in research and just the general contribution to our 
knowledge about science in forestry and fire management, and so 
on. Can you provide some examples where further research is need- 
ed? 

Dr. Omi. I think we need a better idea of the impacts of the indi- 
vidual projects. I have just recently been invited to join the Grand 
Canyon study. So I’m relatively new in terms of understanding 
what they have proposed, but I think that the models have indi- 
cated that we have information gaps about the effect of single 
projects in site-specific area and we need more information about 
those individual treatments. 

Mr. Schaffer. I have more questions than that yellow light al- 
lows me. 

[Laughter.] 

I applaud WESTFIRE Center’s work. How did you work with the 
National Park Service and how did that contribute to taxpayers 
saving? And just tell me more about the role WESTEIRE will play 
in the future. 

Dr. Omi. Over the years we have accumulated a substantial data 
base on the occurrence of wild and prescribed fires in the National 
Park Service and Department of Interior land, and through that ef- 
fort, we have identified the factors that contribute to high-cost 
projects and low-cost projects. We’ve developed a computer program 
that helps the decisionmakers screen project requests from the field 
and identify those costs which may be wasteful or inefficient. 

Just because a project falls outside an acceptable range doesn’t 
mean that it’s not a desirable project, but our effort has helped the 
Park Service manage their costs. And we think that we’ve helped 
the Park Service save hundreds of thousands of dollars in terms of 
their prescribed fire and fuels treatment program. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Greg Walcher, I have some questions for you. 
Twice your legislature passed legislation — oh, Mr. Kildee, you are 
here. I am so glad. Do you have a statement that you’d like 

Mr. Kildee. I’ll be very brief. Madam Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 
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My staff and I have been interested for several years now in the 
differences between the effects and values of mechanical removal 
and controlled burning and concern about air quality. 

With the fires in Florida right now, are you studying the effect 
upon air quality in Florida with the number of fires down there to 
try and get some information and data to try to help you else- 
where? 

Dr. Omi. I’m not studying those fires particularly, because I’m in 
Colorado, but I have been following the reports on that, and I know 
that smoke plume from the Florida fires was reported to be seen 
over the Atlantic Ocean 200 miles downwind. And I know that 
there have been reported episodes of people’s health being ad- 
versely affected by that smoke. Specifics, I’m not privy to at this 
point. 

Mr. Kildee. So the people in forestry and the Forest Service are 
trying to learn from what is happening in Florida right now? 

Dr. Omi. I believe so. Every fire episode, from my perspective, 
provides a learning opportunity, and sometimes the pill is difficult 
to swallow, but we’re still in a learning mode about fire and forest 
management. 

Mr. Kildee. OK. Thank you. Madam Chairman 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Walcher, you’re back on the spot again. You’ve testified to 
the fact that twice your legislature passed legislation to give the 
States more control over their air quality. Could you explain that 
legislation and why did Governor Romer veto it? What was in his 
veto message? 

Mr. Walcher. Well, first of all, let me say I think it would be 
difficult, if not inappropriate, for me to try to decipher the Gov- 
ernor’s veto message. It makes very little sense to those of us who 
followed the legislation and tried to get it adopted. I do know that 
in the Governor’s office there was a substantial ongoing discussion 
over the use of timber as a management tool as compared to fire, 
and so the politics of the issue are sort of a big picture discussion 
over whether not the timber industry is an appropriate manage- 
ment tool. That I think actually has very little to do with the use 
of fire and its effect on air pollution. I think it’s sort of a timber 
versus anti-timber kind of debate going on there. 

What the legislation would have done, though, would have put 
Colorado squarely where it needs to be and where all States ought 
to be, which is in the process of regulating air pollution in their 
own State in a way that can consider properly the different kinds 
of species and different types of smoke that they create in different 
types of forests. There are instances where prescribed fire, as I tes- 
tified earlier, is the right management tool. And as Dr. Omi was 
suggesting, there are some areas where timber is an inappropriate 
management tool. 

What we need to be able to do is to examine what the Forest 
Service considered in making a decision to set a prescribed fire, 
and determine whether or not they adequately considered all of the 
alternatives for reducing smoke. If there is an area where more 
smoke will be created unnecessarily because bigger logs could have 
been taken out mechanically ahead of time, and the Forest Service 
has declined to do that, either because the timber budget wasn’t 
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big enough or because they were getting lobbying from some inter- 
est groups that are opposed to timber or whatever reason, this 
would have been a tool whereby the State could say, well, that’s 
fine, but we’re not going to let you burn it until you do a better 
job of considering the smoke management angle. 

That is an appropriate role for the States, and it is a role explic- 
itly authorized by the Clean Air Act which, as you know, unique 
among Federal statutes, requires Federal agencies to obey State 
laws on clean air issues. And so it would have been quite appro- 
priate and proper for the State to do that, and I believe that our 
State is going to enact legislation like that and I think probably 
other States will, too. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Could you explain your concerns with the 
legal authority for the new regulations that you addressed in your 
testimony? 

Mr. Walcher. Yes, and I don’t want to suggest to you that I’m 
an expert on this because I’m not a lawyer. But it seem fairly clear 
to me when Congress created the Grand Canyon Visibility Trans- 
port Commission and funded it to the tune of half a million dollars 
over a period of time, clearly it is the intent of Congress that the 
recommendations from that commission be considered and imple- 
mented. So for the EPA to just completely ignore that entire proc- 
ess, obviously, ignores the spirit of congressional intent, if not the 
letter. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Could you, Mr. Walcher, explain the distinc- 
tion between Administrator Browner’s previous statement that 
land managers are not exempt from regulations but simply the 
data from those fires is excluded? Could you explain that? 

Mr. Walcher. In the mind of laymen all over the West, it is a 
distinction without a difference, and again, you’re asking me to in- 
terpret foreign languages, which I’m not very good at, but people 
around the West don’t understand that. If you cap emissions at the 
current level and require that they be reduced across the board by 
some percentage, someone is going to have to reduce the air pollu- 
tion. So whether you exclude the data or exempt the fire, or what- 
ever semantic words they want to use, the effect is that the people 
that reduce the amount of pollution are going to be private sector 
people and Federal land managers are given a bye. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Very interesting. 

Mr. Matlick, you’ve heard testimony from Mr. Walcher about 2 
years in a row Colorado passing legislation that would require a 
State permit from the Forest Service before any prescribed burns, 
and then the States of course could make the final determination 
on how it would affect their area. Has the Oregon legislature con- 
sidered that type of legislation or have you recommended it to the 
Oregon legislature? 

Mr. Matlick. Representative Chenoweth, we’ve been in that 
business now since 1972, and in western Oregon when we recog- 
nized that smoke from prescribed burning in western Oregon was 
getting into the valleys and the larger population centers, and the 
Oregon legislature passed a bill in 1971 to become effective in 1972 
to establish our smoke management program, which does regulate 
and essentially permit prescribed burning in western Oregon at 
that point in time — and that does include Federal land lands — now 
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since then, we’ve established and incorporated and grown the pro- 
gram into other areas of the State, but we are doing that now, yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I probably didn’t make myself clear. I guess 
the legislation that Colorado passed required that the Forest Serv- 
ice obtain a permit before embarking on a prescribed burn. So it 
was not a generic permit within a plan. Has Oregon ever consid- 
ered asking the Forest Service to get a permit from you, as you 
would any other private entity? 

Mr. Matlick. In the essence of regulating the smoke from the 
prescribed burn, we have said that the Forest Service, if they fol- 
low our instructions that we put out daily for burning, essentially, 
that is a permit to burn that day. So we might say you can’t burn 
within 50 miles upwind of Portland, and if the Forest Service fol- 
lows those distance and tonnage and all the lighting instructions 
that we give, essentially that is a permit, although we do not actu- 
ally write them a permit. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. Thank you very much. I want to 
thank this panel for this very interesting testimony, and we’re not 
through with you yet. We still have a lot of questions that we will 
submit to you in writing and may be back in touch with you by 
phone. But thank you very much for your valuable contribution to 
hopefully being able to begin to solve this problem soon and mak- 
ing sure that the commission’s work is recognized by the agency. 
Your testimony was very instructive and very informative and 
thank you, all four of you, very much. 

This panel is dismissed, and the Chair will now call the next 
panel of witnesses. We recognize Mr. John Seitz, Director of the Of- 
fice of Air Quality Planning and Standards in the Environmental 
Protection Agency in Washington, DC; Janice McDougle, Associate 
Deputy Chief, State and Private Forestry, U.S. Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, DC, and Denny Truesdale, 
Acting Director, Fire and Aviation Management, U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, Washington, DC. 

I would ask the panel to remain standing and raise your right 
hand to swear. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. We’d like to open testimony by hearing from 
Mr. Seitz. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN SEITZ, DIRECTOR OF AIR QUALITY 

PLANNING AND STANDARDS, ENVIRONMENTAL PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY 

Mr. Seitz. Thank you. Madam Chairman, members of the Sub- 
committee, for inviting me here today to testify on EPA’s proposed 
rule to improve our Nation’s visibility. 

As you know, there has been extensive documentation that vir- 
tually all of our national parks and wilderness areas are subject of 
some degree of regional haze visibility impairment. Haze is caused 
by pollutants that are emitted to the atmosphere from a number 
of industrial sources and transported at long distances. These emis- 
sions, after being transported, impact some of our parks and wil- 
derness areas designated for special protection under the Clean Air 
Act and are referred to as Class I areas. 
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We also know that the causes and severity of regional haze vary 
greatly between the East and West. The average standard visual 
range in the western United States is 60 to 90 miles, or about one- 
half to two-thirds of the visual range under natural conditions. In 
the East the average range is 15 to 30 miles, or about one-sixth 
to one-third of normal range. One of the major challenges dealing 
with regional haze is that the cause of this problem is not often one 
point source or one pollutant, but pollutants emitted from various 
sources over a large geographical regions. 

In the 1977 amendments to the Clean Air Act, Congress set the 
national goal for visibility, and I quote, “Eor prevention of any fu- 
ture, and the remedying of any existing, impairment of visibility in 
mandatory Class I Eederal areas which impairment results from 
manmade air pollution.” As you know, in the 1990 amendments 
Congress reinforced this goal by directing EPA to attack the re- 
gional haze problem. 

In response to the 1990 amendments, the EPA established the 
Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission to address impair- 
ment on the Colorado plateau, and as mentioned earlier, in June 
1996 they submitted their report to the agency. Under the 1990 
amendments, 18 months after receiving that report, EPA was to 
propose the regional haze rule. And last July, in conjunction with 
the promulgation of the revised ozone and PM standards, EPA pro- 
posed the regional haze rule and took public comment. The rule is 
based upon the recommendations of the Grand Canyon Transport 
Commission, the 1993 National Academy of Science report, as well 
as information from our Clean Air Act Advisory Committee. The 
public comment period on this rule closed December 5, and the 
agency hopes to finalize the rule in the fall. 

Madam Chairman, my written statement contains detailed dis- 
cussions of various provisions of this rule. But for the purpose of 
my oral statement, I would like to discuss some of the specific 
issues related to fire policy and air quality. 

First, I would like to stress that EPA recognizes the importance 
of fires as a natural part of forest and grassland ecosystem man- 
agement. Fires release important nutrients into the soil; fires re- 
duce undergrowth and debris on the forest floor; and we know that 
prescribed fires — or fires managed correctly — are important man- 
agement tools for keeping forest and grasslands healthy. They also 
help reduce large, catastrophic burns such as situations we’ve re- 
cently seen in Florida and Yellowstone. 

Obviously, fires produce fine particles that can pose threat to 
human health and contribute to visibility impairment. In recogni- 
tion of this and the need to ensure that the fire can be addressed 
correctly, we worked hand-in-hand with the Forest Service and the 
Department of Interior in developing the Federal Wildfire Manage- 
ment Policy and Program Review in 1995. 

In response to this process, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Interior adopted a policy that all future man- 
aged burns must be done in an environmental-friendly way, par- 
ticularly paying attention to air quality. EPA subsequently estab- 
lished under the Federal Advisory Committee Act, a special work 
group comprised of experts from the Department of Agriculture, 
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Department of Interior, Department of Defense, State forest man- 
agers, State and local air pollution experts, to develop this policy. 

In May of this year, EPA issued the Interim Air Quality Policy 
on Wildland and Prescribed Fire. This policy encourages land man- 
agers and owners to work cooperatively with State and local pollu- 
tion control officials to conduct integrated planning to successfully 
manage fire. Consistent with the Grand Canyon Visibility Trans- 
port Commission recommendations, it outlines basic components 
for smoke management programs and urges the States to adopt 
these measures. This interim policy complements EPA’s 1996 policy 
on natural events by ensuring the States which implement effective 
smoke management plans, yet occasionally experience avoidable 
smoke intrusions, are not penalized. 

In conclusion, we expect that our regional haze rule, when final- 
ized, will establish a framework to improve visibility in national 
parks and wilderness areas. I want to be clear that we have not 
made final decisions on this rule and we will consider all public 
comment before finalizing the rule. Our goal is to ensure that our 
final rule achieves the congressionally mandated improvement in 
visibility and does it in a common-sense way. At the same time, we 
intend to continue working closely with the Federal land managers. 
State and local governments, and other interested parties, to en- 
sure that emissions from prescribed and wildland fires are handled 
in such a way as to minimize air quality problems and maintain 
healthy forests and wildland. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Seitz may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Seitz. 

The Chair now recognizes Janice McDougle for her testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JANICE McDOUGLE, ASSOCIATE DEPUTY 

CHIEF, STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY, U.S. FOREST SERV- 
ICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY 

DENNY TRUESDALE, ACTING DIRECTOR, FIRE AND AVIA- 
TION MANAGEMENT, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE 

Ms. McDougle. Good morning. Madam Chairman and members 
of the Committee. 

I am Janice McDougle, Associate Deputy Chief for State and Pri- 
vate Forestry with responsibility for fire and aviation, forest 
health, and cooperative forestry programs. I am accompanied by 
Denny Truesdale, who is acting as our National Director for Fire 
and Aviation Management. I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
today. 

In October 1997, Bob Joslin, Deputy Chief for National Forest 
System, testified before the Senate Fnergy and Natural Resources 
Committee on the agency’s history in air management. He talked 
about our research program, our role in the new permit review for 
regulatory agencies, and how proposed changes might affect Forest 
Service programs. I have submitted a copy of that testimony to 
your clerk to be entered into the record along with my comments. 

The Forest Service fire management program, including wildfire 
suppression and fuels reduction efforts, affects air quality. Our air 
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quality objective is to reduce the long-term cumulative smoke im- 
pacts from all types of fire. The full effect of the regional haze rule 
on Forest Service programs is difficult to project until a final rule 
is promulgated and each State and tribe develops is own implemen- 
tation plan, and related smoke management plans. 

We appreciate EPA’s efforts to integrate wildfire suppression and 
prescribed fire in their policies, and believe that EPA is developing 
a common-sense approach that will provide a logical context for us 
to carry out our goals in restoring ecosystems, caring for the land, 
and serving people. 

Fire plays an important role in ecosystems; it is a natural, inevi- 
table part of ecosystems in most forested areas of the country. A 
number of forest and brush types across the United States reflect 
fire-adapted ecosystems, and I have two maps that I can share 
with you to illustrate that. 

In the 1995 Interagency Fire Management Policy Review, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Department of Interior recognized the 
significant role that fire plays in these fire-adapted ecosystems, and 
the departments called for substantial increase in the use of 
planned or prescribed fire as a management tool to restore forest 
health. 

The Forest Service has two primary responsibilities related to air 
quality. We protect air quality-related values, including visibility in 
Class I Federal areas, and we manage national forest system lands 
in a manner consistent with regulations implementing the Clean 
Air Act. Part of our Class I area protection includes integrated air 
quality monitoring. 

The Forest Service manages 88 congressionally designated Class 
I Federal areas with special air quality protection standards. For- 
mal monitoring information from these areas is used to review per- 
mit applications for new major point sources of air pollution, to de- 
termine the impacts of existing sources of air pollution, and to 
identify trends nationally. 

The Forest Service has estimated that as much as 40 million 
acres of national forest system land could be at risk for high-inten- 
sity wild fire. The administration and the Congress have increased 
funding to reduce this fire hazard. I will submit those maps — a 
record of the map — that show generally where the fire-adapted eco- 
systems are located. The acres at risk are within those systems and 
reflect the variety of fuel conditions where fires have been sup- 
pressed and excluded. Fires are more likely to burn with high in- 
tensity, increasing a threat to natural resources, property, fire 
fighters, and the public. 

The forest service is currently inventorying stands to determine 
the resources at high risk, the fuel conditions that exist, the likeli- 
hood of a fire starting in that specific location, and the cost of 
treatment. The Forest Service decision to ignite a prescribed fire is 
based on localized fuel and weather conditions and the availability 
of personnel and equipment. Prescribed fire plans identify the con- 
ditions and resources required to meet the desired objectives, in- 
cluding smoke management. If all smoke management plans are in 
place and the prescribed fire can be conducted consistent with 
those plans, the agency completes the burn and monitors the ef- 
fects. 
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Mr. Seitz discussed the policy and proposed rule changes. The 
Forest Service supports the recommendations of the Grand Canyon 
Visibility Transport Commission and EPA’s natural events policy, 
which considers air quality impacts of wild fire as a natural event, 
and EPA’s interim policy on wild land and prescribed fires that 
apply to all wildland fires on public lands, integrating two public 
policies: (1) to allow fire to function, as nearly as possible, in its 
natural role, and (2) to protect public health and welfare by miti- 
gating the impact of smoke on air quality and visibility. 

Madam Chairman, that concludes my remarks. I’d be happy to 
answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. McDougle may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Ms. McDougle. 

Mr. Truesdale, you are here accompanying Ms. McDougle. You do 
not have prepared testimony, I take it? 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Schaffer. 

Mr. SCHAFEER. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

When the Colorado general assembly was considering legislation 
that Mr. Walcher discussed earlier, did the EPA provide any testi- 
mony or input to the Colorado general assembly on the matter? 

Mr. Seitz. I am not aware of whether we did or did not. Con- 
gressman. I can get back to you for the record on that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The EPA did not provide formal input or testimony to the Colorado General As- 
sembly on the legislation discussed by Mr. Walcher in his testimony. However, the 
EPA does support state efforts to implement state smoke management programs 
that apply to all uses of fire as a wildland management tool, including its use by 
Federal land managers (ELM). The EPA has always supported the right of states 
to control sources of air pollution within the boundaries of their states. Section 
118(a) of the Clean Air Act (CAA) requires all Federal agencies engaging in any ac- 
tivity that results in the discharge of air pollutants to comply with all Federal, 
state, interstate and local requirements regarding the control and abatement of air 
pollution in the same manner as nongovernmental entities. Additionally, Federal 
agencies must ensure that their actions do not hinder the state’s efforts to attain 
the NAAQS under either the general conformity or transportation conformity rules, 
or both. 

Mr. Schaffer. Did you have any input with the Governor? 

Mr. Seitz. I do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Schaffer. Do you have any opinions about the Colorado leg- 
islation? 

Mr. Seitz. Just from what I’ve heard in the previous testimony. 
Again, I think it is the position, as the gentlemen indicated, as long 
as State rules and regulations treat Eederal parties in an equitable 
fashion with other members of the sector — in other words, they’re 
neutral — that if the requirements said that all fire that is burned 
must comply with these requirements, then, under the Clean Air 
Act, Eederal land managers would also be required to comply with 
that. 

Mr. Schaffer. Has the EPA been conducting meetings with — 
I’ve heard eight Governors among western States regarding this 
implementation of regional haze standards? 

Mr. Seitz. Well, it’s a difficult question. We were at the table 
through the entire Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission 
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deliberation, took part in that, and as noted in earlier 
discussion 

Mr. Schaffer. How about right now? Are there any organized ef- 
forts, meetings with eight Governors in the West? 

Mr. Seitz. I think you’re referring to the letter we just received 
that came in from Governor Leavitt of Utah in referring to an ef- 
fort that took place between the eight Governors, the industrial 
community, and some environmental groups. The agency was not 
part of any of those deliberations. 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me ask about this — well, first of all, over in 
the Agriculture Committee we had a similar hearing on this par- 
ticular matter and other EPA regulations that you in your pre- 
pared remarks — I don’t know if I heard it in your oral statement 
here — said that, as we know, that EPA revised national ambient 
air quality standards for group level ozone and particulate matter. 
These standards have the potential to prevent as many as 15,000 
premature deaths each year. We debated that point in the Agri- 
culture Committee just a few months ago. I can’t cite names or 
quote institutions that they may have been from, but they were 
sufficiently credentialed as scientists, experts in the area. 

So the EPA has no credible way of substantiating the claim that 
these new standards would prevent as many as 15,000 premature 
deaths. Do you agree or dispute that? 

Mr. Seitz. I stand by the analysis the agency did. 

Mr. Schaffer. How did the agency conclude that it can save 
15,000 people from premature death? 

Mr. Seitz. Congressman, I would be pleased to provide for the 
record the information on that, but you’re asking questions con- 
cerning the PM fire standard, and I came here prepared to talk 
about regional haze and fire. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The EPA prepared a Regulatory Impact Analysis (RIA) to assess the potential 
costs, economic impacts, and benefits associated with illustrative implementation 
scenarios of the revised national ambient air qualifier standards (NAAQS) for ozone 
and particulate matter. It should be noted that, as established in the Clean Air Act, 
decisions to set or revise air quality standards are based on health effects informa- 
tion, and not on cost or other economic considerations. Therefore, the RIA was in- 
tended to inform the public regarding the potential costs and benefits that may re- 
sult when the revisions to the NAAQS are implemented, but these estimates were 
not used in the NAAQS decision-making process. 

The estimate of approximately 16,000 premature deaths prevented is based pri- 
marily on a published study [Pope, C.A., III; Thun, M.J.; Dockery, D.W.; Evans, J.S.; 
Speizer, F.E.; and Heath, C.W. Jr. (1995), Particulate Air Pollution as a Predictor 
of Mortality in a Prospective Study of U.S. Adults., Am. J. Respir. Crit. Care Med 
151:669-674.] regarding the relationship between long-term exposure to PM and 
mortality. This study was reviewed thoroughly by the independent Clean Air 
Science Advisory Committee and judged to satisfy various criteria for use within the 
standard-setting process. Pope et. al. developed a “concentration-response” relation- 
ship between median ambient PM concentrations and mortality. The concentration- 
response relationship allows the estimation of changes in a health effect (in this 
case, mortality) given a change in air quality. A second step in estimating the reduc- 
tion in premature mortality was to predict changes in ambient PM concentrations 
resulting from the new NAAQS. To generate this data, the Agency performed air 
quality modeling on a county-specific basis for all counties in the continental United 
States. The predicted air quality changes were used in conjunction with the con- 
centration-response relationship and population statistics specific to each county to 
predict the reduction in premature mortality associated with the new PM standard. 
These county-specific estimates were then summed to provide a national estimate. 
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Mr. Schaffer. Is premature a day, a year, 10 years? What’s 

Mr. Seitz Congressman, I’d be pleased to get back to you on the 
record for that. 

Mr. Schaffer. That would be useful, I think, because it’s how 
you opened up you comments and established the need for regula- 
tion as you go through the rest of your comments. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Evidence from epidemiological studies indicated that some portion of the deaths 
attributable to exposure to particulate matter could be on the order of years, while 
some may be premature by only a few days. Researchers in this area note that it 
is possible that the reported deaths might be substantially premature if a person 
becomes seriously ill but would have otherwise recovered without the extra stress 
of PM exposure. In the PM criteria review, EPA recognized that quantification of 
the degree of lifespan shortening associated with long- or short-tenn exposure to 
particulate matter is difficult and requires assumptions about life expectancies 
given other risk factors besides PM exposure, including the ages at which PM-attrib- 
utable deaths occur and the general levels of medical care available to sensitive sub- 
populations in an area. Because of these uncertainties, EPA found that it could not 
develop, with confidence, quantitative estimates of the extent of life-shortening ac- 
companying the increased mortality rates that have been associated with exposures 
to PM. 

Mr. Schaffer. Also, the issue of deciview’s came up. How did we 
arrive at the measurement of deciviews when it comes to meas- 
uring haze or visibility? 

Mr. Seitz. A deciview is a metric that is used to measure visi- 
bility improvement. It is merely a tool that is used to tell what the 
relative improvement in visibility is. Under Section 169 of the 
Clean Air Act, it is a visibility improvement section of the law and 
it is a metric that is used to derive from measured values on an 
improved network — monitoring network — that measures the rel- 
ative improvement in visibility. It was proposed and we took com- 
ment on that metric as well as other metrics. 

Mr. Schaffer. What is the relevance of the deciview standard to 
public health, for example — the 15,000 premature deaths for exam- 
ple? Does an improvement of 1 deciview — ^how many premature 
deaths does that prevent? 

Mr. Seitz. The metric for the deciview was put in the regional 
haze rule for the visibility improvement and as a metric of visi- 
bility improvement. 

Mr. Schaffer. So, it’s the visibility we’re interested in just mak- 
ing the air look nicer, I suppose. 

Mr. Seitz. The visibility improvement under 169, as I mentioned, 
directs the agency to implement regional haze rules to improve the 
visibility in these wilderness areas. A benefit from the reductions 
of this, as you indicate, particularly in the eastern 

Mr. Schaffer. Are there any correlation between any kind of re- 
strictions regulations? Any kind of reductions that might be re- 
quired from an industrial source that would have a measurable re- 
duction of say 1 deciview? Say, in other words, if you require a 
power plant that might be located or suspect of contributing to re- 
gional haze, if you regulate that power plant, is there some expec- 
tation or measurement or level of accountability that that will im- 
prove the visibility by 1 deciview, for example? 

Mr. Seitz. Well, if you’re getting to the point of the relevance be- 
tween accountability and the emissions reductions in the power 
plant and the deciview improvement, it isn’t quite that simple. As 
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the rule proposes, the deciview is used as a goal. It is a planning 
target of goal. 

For instance, if the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commis- 
sion combined initial reduction strategies in their report, they 
would not achieve a deciview. They would probably achieve about 
a half a deciview. But it is not the one reduction from the one 
power plant, but is indicated by 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me ask 

Mr. Seitz. If I could finish the answer. It is a combination of the 
reductions from the industrial sector, as well as automobile and the 
combined emissions. 

Mr. Schaffer. You stated that the advantage to the public is a 
perceptible, visible change that you and I might notice. One 
deciview is what is noticeable by the average human eye, I under- 
stand. If the management plan or the implementation plan is not 
expected to improve visibility by more than 1 deciview, what public 
goal does it serve? 

Mr. Seitz. It serves the public goal set forth in the Clean Air Act 
which says that the reduction strategies that are put in place must 
be cost-effective. In addition to visibility improvement, the Clean 
Air Act, and, I believe, the current Congressional Research Service 
review of the rule identified this flexibility that basically Congress 
directed us to make reasonable progress toward improvement and 
visibility. 

Reasonable progress is measured in terms of control strategies. 
Cost effectiveness is one of the measures that is put into place. 

Mr. Schaffer. So, it’s measured in terms of controlled strategies 
rather than natural improvement? 

Mr. Seitz. The accountability within the State implementation 
plan for a given source is the emission reduction strategy in the ap- 
plicable State rule or State regulations. The goal, as far as in our 
proposed rule, we took comment on putting in place, a long-term 
strategy of 10 to 15 years, accompanied by State rules that will 
change the emission reductions to a given source. The goal and 
whether or not the plan achieved the visibility improvement are re- 
viewed on a 3 to 5 year basis is what we’re taking comments on. 

The relationship of the goal then, let’s say it’s one after 10 years 
and we’re 5 years in and we’re only at a half, if, in fact, the strat- 
egy is still intact from the standpoint that the industrial sector, the 
automobile sector or all of the plan that the State put in place is 
still valid, then the issue is to do more planning and analyze what 
the problem may be. It does not direct that you go back and control 
these sources more. 

The metric is used as a management tool to see how you’re doing 
toward the long-term which could be 20, 30, 40, years. Congress 
didn’t define an end point. A timeframe is merely a metric used to 
measure progress. 

Mr. Schaffer. Are there any State implementation plans where 
the goal is less than 1 deciview in improvement in visibility? 

Mr. Seitz. Well, since this is only a proposed rule and we haven’t 
finalized the rule. I’m unaware of any State plans at this point. 

Mr. Schaffer. But will there be? 
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Mr. Seitz. I can’t answer that since the planning process will 
take place by the State and local agencies when they implement 
the rule, if we go final. 

Mr. Schaffer. OK. Is it possible that there could be? 

Mr. Seitz. Yes. 

Mr. Schaffer. If a deciview is based on the perception, it’s a per- 
ceived standard on what a human being might recognize or see or 
perceive a difference in visibility, if anything less than that is im- 
perceptible, why would we do it? 

Mr. Seitz. Well again, because the Congress directed us to do it, 
and, as I said, the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commis- 
sion’s and Governor Leavitt, co-chair of the Commission, testified 
to this, I believe, in two Senate hearings, strategy was derived by 
a collective, cooperative process where they developed a series of 
cost-effective strategies that they believe would improve visibility. 
That metric is going to be under one decision. 

There are two tools to advise the public. We can advise the pub- 
lic, and in this case the Grand Canyon did this, they had all the 
stakeholders at the table; they had the tribes, the State’s local 
agencies, the environmental community and the industrial commu- 
nity, and said, this is the best strategy, the most cost-effective 
strategy we can come up for this timeframe. 

Albeit, this is what we expect to get in terms of visibility im- 
provement. They can measure that. They can tell at the end of the 
day, that it was a half or three-quarters. So, they do have the abil- 
ity to tell the public that we did make progress. Is it progress that 
in the 10-year period to have the one deciview change, and, as you 
suggest, can it be seen? Not in the short-term, but hopefully over 
the long-term we will move from one-half to another half to where 
we get that perceptible change. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Seitz, I wanted to followup on Mr. 
Schaffer’s line of questioning. I don’t believe that Congress directed 
EPA to set a standard of improving air quality by 1 deciview every 
10 years. 

Mr. Seitz. The proposed rule did not. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Right. Did the Grand Canyon Commission rec- 
ommend this 1 deciview improvement every 10 years? 

Mr. Seitz. No ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Did Governor Levitt recommend that? 

Mr. Seitz. No ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. But that will be in your final rule, 
won’t it? 

Mr. Seitz. No ma’am. The rule proposed a goal. It did not set a 
standard. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The improvement of 1 deciview every 10 years 
will not be in the final rule? 

Mr. Seitz. What will be in the final will be decided after we re- 
view all public comment. On this particular issue in the proposed 
rule, 1 deciview was proposed as an analytical point, a presumptive 
one, where State and local agencies or the group’s that were ana- 
lyzing this, were required to analyze one. They were not required 
to come up with — There was not specific language for alternatives. 
In the public comment, we have received numerous comments on 
this issue two ways. 
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No. 1: on deciview, is it the right metric; and should an absolute 
1 be used? 

Some of the testimony, for instance — some of the comments we’ve 
heard from the environmental community, they think 1 or anything 
less than that would mean that in 250 years we’ll return some of 
the vistas to what they should be and they aren’t satisfied with 
that. On the other hand, some commenters believe that it is too 
prescriptive and more latitude and more description of the alter- 
natives should be examined by the agency. 

As we review public comment and as I mentioned into my testi- 
mony, we intend to consider all these comments before we go final 
with the rule. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So what you’re telling me here in this hearing 
is you’re not prepared to tell this Committee whether or not the 1 
deciview improvement every 10 years will be in the final rule? 

Mr. Seitz. Well, let me just make sure you’re aware and that I’m 
sure 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, Doctor, closed comment on the final 
rule — it is proposed, yes? 

Mr. Seitz. The comment period closed December 5th, Madam 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Right. 

Mr. Seitz. We are taking comments as you are aware, and I 
think Congressman Schaffer mentioned, we got a submission from 
the Western Governors that is in the docket. All comments we re- 
ceive we will put in the docket and consider. 

One point you are saying is 10 years, just to be clear since I’m 
under oath, in the rule we took comment on a range from 10 to 15 
years. It was 1 deciview, but we did not say or we had not decided 
on whether or not it’s a 10 to 15 year period. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. So, Mr. Seitz, at the end of five or seven-and- 
a-half years, if we haven’t reached any improvement of .5 
deciviews, what kind of enforcement measures might be applied if 
we’re not reaching those goals? 

Mr. Seitz. Under the proposed rule, the only mechanism that 
was required was to ask the States, and in this case, the regional 
bodies to evaluate what the problem was. If, in fact, under the pro- 
posed rule, all State and local agencies in their State implementa- 
tion plan — and incidently in the Grand Canyon, this is one of the 
issues that the Governor testified to — the Grand Canyon rec- 
ommendation set out a strategy. And, as the Governor indicated in 
his testimony, the real meaning of that strategy is contained in the 
individual State implementation plans. 

So, our intent at the 5-year review would be, are these State im- 
plementation plans — has everyone done their fair share? Have all 
the States done the correct thing? If they have, there is no sanc- 
tion. It is a planning mechanism to take a look at what is the 
issue — what is the problem. There is no sanction. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Knowing what Colorado was facing when the 
Colorado legislature tried to get a handle on working with EPA in 
controlling air quality standards and the Governor vetoed twice, 
legislation that was overwhelmingly passed in the legislature and 
presented to him, did the EPA weigh-in based on your comments 
of trying to get more State control and more State and local input. 
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did the EPA weigh-in at all on this in trying to convince the Gov- 
ernor that the legislature had passed some 

Mr. Seitz. Madam Chairman, again 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Very good legislation. 

Mr. Seitz. Pardon me? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Did the EPA weigh-in at all on the side of the 
State based on the fact that they really had tried to do what you 
stated the goals of the EPA was? And that is to return more control 
to the States and local governments and regional areas? 

Mr. Seitz. I cannot comment on what took place, and I have said 
for the record, I will get back as to whether we had any interaction 
with the Governor and/or the State at that point in time. And, I 
am unaware of what the details of that legislation is. So, it would 
be inappropriate for me to speculate. 

I can say, though, and I’m sure you’re aware, or Congressman 
Schaffer I’m certain is aware, of the fact that there is a very active 
program, albeit voluntary, in place in Colorado, managed by, I be- 
lieve, the Environmental Agency that, prior to any burning done by 
Eederal land managers, they work with the State of Colorado, sub- 
mit an environmental assessment, as well as — I’m not sure of this, 
but will check for the record — obtain a permit to burn. 

So whether the letter of the law I cannot answer, and I will fol- 
lowup for the record, but I can say that the Federal agencies are 
working closely with the State of Colorado. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. You would expect me to ask, does that also 
apply in Idaho? Does it apply in Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Wyoming? 

Mr. Seitz. Madam Chairman, Idaho is one of the few States that 
has not adopted a smoke management plan for some reason. I can’t 
quite answer why, but, as mentioned before, we applaud the efforts 
of Colorado in putting these plans in place, and Federal land man- 
agers, clearly — the Department of Interior as well as the Forest 
Service — have indicated that they intend to fully cooperate with the 
States, and I believe in Colorado have actually entered into a for- 
mal memorandum of agreement with the State. It is my under- 
standing the State of Idaho has chosen not to adopt such a smoke 
management plan. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. When do you plan to complete the final rule? 

Mr. Seitz. Madam Chairman, we hope to have the rule com- 
pleted this Fall. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Then, when would the requirements of the 
rule be implemented? 

Mr. Seitz. As you know. I’m sure from the ISTEA legislation re- 
cently passed by Congress and signed by the President, it directs 
that the implementation of the PM fine control strategies, meaning 
the SIP — State Implementation Plans — I get trapped in using in 
acronyms — the State implementation plans for regional haze must 
be coordinated with the implementation of the PM fine program. 
The agency is currently reviewing changes to or how we would 
adopt that in the final regulations, but we will comply with the 
ISTEA legislation. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. How does the Inhofe amendment alter any of 
the implementation of the schedule that has been proposed? 

Mr. Seitz. The ISTEA legislation? 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. 

Mr. Seitz. The ISTEA legislation directs one of the issues — if I 
could just back up a second. One of the issues on the proposal that 
we heard a tremendous comment on from the State and local agen- 
cies was that 1 year after promulgation of the final regional haze 
rule States would be required to submit a State implementation 
plan. 

Meanwhile, we talked earlier about the benefits of some other re- 
ductions — say, of sulphates and nitrates for the fine particles 
standards; those steps weren’t due until later 2003 to 2004. What 
the agency intended to do on the regional haze rule was — ^we agree 
with Congress and others that these two programs should be im- 
plemented together; they shouldn’t be separate planning require- 
ments. And when you’re looking for environmental improvement, 
you should look across both. 

So we intended to, if you will, require after 1 year from the haze 
rule, a planning State implementation plan that would tell us how 
they plan to coordinate regional haze with the PM fire plans. 

What the ISTEA legislation has done is take that principle and 
incorporate into law. So, it basically achieves an objective that we 
support very strongly, and that is joint-planning and joint-control 
strategies. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I just have one more question before I’m going 
to yield back to Mr. Schaffer. Director Seitz, you heard Dr. Pearson 
testify that sections 707 in the House bill and 709 in the Senate 
was stricken and replaced with section 169(b); yet. Dr. Pearson tes- 
tified that EPA’s following not section 169(b), but the original sec- 
tion 707. Can you explain that? 

Mr. Seitz. Well, and I would be pleased — I will give you a brief 
answer and we will ask my office general counsel. I’m not a lawyer 
and I don’t know but maybe Dr. Pearson is. 

The real issue, I think, here is that we are following under sec- 
tion 169 of the Act, direction to promulgate a regional haze rule. 
Section 169(b) of the Clean Air Act also directs us to establish the 
Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission and sets forth a 
number of other recommendations. We believe that we have com- 
plied with both of those, and more importantly, the regulatory au- 
thority in the direction of the 1977 amendments to the Clean Air 
Act directed us to do rulemaking on this, and Congress left that in- 
tact in the 1990 amendments to the 1990 Act. 

So, we believe and feel very strongly that we are acting in ac- 
cordance with not only of the intent of Congress, but absolutely in 
a way that makes sense: we established the Commission; we wait- 
ed until 18 months; we’ve taken their recommendations. So, I’m not 
quite sure, frankly, what Dr. Pearson did mention. I listened with 
great interest and I intend to ask my office of general counsel to 
explain that issue to me, because we believe we are acting within 
the intent of Congress. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And you believe — ^were the recommendations 
of the Commission different than what Congress had intended in 
laying out section 169(b)? 

Mr. Seitz. I think in the Congress’ establishing 169(b) and ask- 
ing us to establish the Grand Canyon Visibility Commission, it was 
a tool for the agency to use as a guidance as we develop the rule 
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under 169(a) in response to the 1977 amendments. So we believe 
we did. There have been a lot of issues, as you’ve heard, in the pre- 
vious testimony, on just how closely we did follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission and 
we’ve received a lot of public comment on that. The Governor and 
I have testified at two hearings in the Senate concerning that 
issue. 

As you indicated, we received detailed comments from some of 
our western Governors on that. We intend to further harmonize 
these rules with the recommendations of the Grand Canyon Com- 
mission on our final rulemaking. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. In your previous answer you had indicated 
that you’re working to follow both recommendations. By that, you 
meant the Commission and? 

Mr. Seitz. The Commission and direction of Congress. Maybe 
“recommendations” rather than “directions” is a better word there. 
The Commission set forth a whole series of recommendations with- 
in the report, as you are aware. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. I will be following-up with more spe- 
cific questions on this of both Dr. Pearson, and of you. Director 
Seitz. 

Mr. Seitz. Thank you very much. I appreciate the opportunity to 
answer them. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you. 

Mr. Schaffer. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Director Seitz, the impression as to the opinions about the extent 
to which you followed or considered the Grand Canyon study seem 
to vary a little bit — perceptions are — you ought to see the one from 
up here, when I can see the people behind you. I’ll just try to inter- 
pret some of the stares and facial gestures as a disagreement, at 
least, about the extent to which Grand Canyon study has been in- 
cluded. 

Mr. Seitz. Can I comment on that? 

Mr. Schaffer. Yes. I doubt you can rattle them off here. Is it 
possible at some point in time for you to respond to the Committee 
which recommendations were forwarded into the overall rule? 

Mr. Seitz. We’d be glad to. One of the most important aspects 
of the visibility improvement rule is 20 percent best/20 percent 
worst days. That is directly out of the Grand Canyon Visibility 
Transport Commission’s report. 

The question is, do you measure visibility improvement over the 
entire twelve month period, or do you take a look at the distribu- 
tion of the best and worst days? That very recommendation came 
out of the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission, and, in 
fact, is the heart of the rule. Even when you take a look at some 
of this prescribed burning activity, the 20 percent worst days gen- 
erally take place during the summer months. 

Working with the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Interior with their policies, they intend to encourage the 
prescribed burning be conducted in timeframes outside of that. So, 
that recommendation was one thing we borrowed. 

I would acknowledge the struggle the agency had on the pro- 
posal, and we spent — I would agree with the previous testimony — 
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a great deal of time summarizing each and every one of the Grand 
Canyon Visibility Transport Commission’s recommendations in the 
preamble. Our problem on the proposal was, as the Governor sug- 
gested in his testimony before the Senate, is that if we had taken 
those recommendations and incorporated them word-for-word in 
regulatory language, we would have then been prescribing to each 
individual State how they should develop their State regulations. 

And, as I discussed with the Governor, my guess was, if I had 
done that I would have been beaten-up for being overly prescrip- 
tive — that the agency would have been, probably myself, personally 
as well. 

The issue is how to take those recommendations which as the 
Governor suggested, were general recommendations and needed 
work with the follow-on body of the Grand Canyon Visibility Trans- 
port Commission to give them meaning, that would allow them to 
eventually be incorporated into individual State rules — that was 
the challenge. We didn’t know how to do that and we spent a lot 
of time on the preamble talking about that. 

Subsequent to the rulemaking during the public comment period, 
we met with the Western Governors Association; we met with the 
board of the Grand Canyon; and they, as well as some industrial 
sectors in the West, have given us suggested regulatory language 
about how to accomplish that balance of creating a structure within 
the rule that recognized each recommendation of the Commission, 
but at the same time, did not tell the State of Idaho or the State 
of Colorado, this is how you must do your State rule. 

That is the struggle and one of the most, as you’ve indicated and 
heard in the testimony, one of the most controversial issues in the 
comment period. Hopefully, in the final rule based upon comments 
we received from the Western Governors and the industrial sector, 
we can do a better job of reflecting those recommendations in regu- 
latory language. 

Mr. Schaffer. Let me ask you how the regional haze rule taken 
together with the particular standard — ^how does that allow for 
land managers to conduct burning without violating the Clean Air 
Act? 

Mr. Seitz. Well, again, you’ve heard some of the testimony from 
the earlier panel, we would hope, and I hope Dr. Omi and I’m not 
sure which previous witness specifically mentioned, that our worst 
fear is catastrophic fire from an air quality standpoint. Those fires 
generally burn hotter and with higher emissions than a prescribed 
burn. 

And you asked a question earlier, and if you’d like, we can get 
for the record — I believe it was you — about the fires in Florida; we 
have been tracking the emissions in Florida and they are very 
high. They are violating the PM-10 standard. 

So, our objective, along with the Forest Service, will be to use 
prescribed fire not only on public lands, but hopefully, on all lands 
such as the program Oregon has in place to, over the long-run, 
produce emissions done in a way that would be below the ambient 
standard. As a matter of fact, when you take a look at data from 
a monitor, fire is measured by elemental carbon. And seeing the re- 
sults of the filters in these areas, carbon is only the fraction of the 
particles. Clearly, fire is not the major source of the problem in 
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some of these areas. It is on a episodic basis, but on a long-term 
basis. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Director Seitz and Ms. 
McDougle. I do want to let you know we have two votes on the floor 
and we have 4.5 minutes left to get over there. So I am going to 
temporarily recess the Committee, and we will take up this session 
again just as soon as we can return. I will recess the Committee 
for 20 minutes. 

Is the second vote a 15-minute vote? We’ll return in 20 minutes. 
Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Committee will come to order, please. 

I wanted to very quickly ask Mr. Seitz one last question. I know 
that he has a family emergency and you must catch a plane. So, 
my question is — ^you suggested you will continue to accept com- 
ments and that you’re making them part of the final record? 

Mr. Seitz. Yes, ma’am. Again, for the regional haze rule, the 
comment period, as you mentioned earlier, is closed. But any infor- 
mation or comments we receive are docketed as part of the final 
record and as the Agency has committed in the past, we intend to 
consider all of those comments. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Did the Western Governors ask for additional 
comment period? 

Mr. Seitz. The Western Governors, in their submission, ask that 
what they have provided to us be put out for comment. And we are 
currently looking — I don’t know if you had a chance to review — 
they provided us a written document that discusses proposals for 
the preamble and suggests different ways to write regulatory lan- 
guage. It was a very excellent and we’re going through it now with- 
in the Agency, we got it at the end of month, and analyzing all of 
what was put in there, and trying to see what it would look like 
in regulatory language, and deciding what our next steps with it 
would be including the issue that you raise about supplemental no- 
tice and comment. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But did the Western Governors ask for addi- 
tional comment period? 

Mr. Seitz. They asked that we put out for comment what they 
provided to us. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But they didn’t ask for an additional extension 
on the comment period? 

Mr. Seitz. On the rest of the rule, no they did not. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. OK. 

Has anyone else asked for an additional comment period? 

Mr. Seitz. Yes. I’m sure in the comments we received there were 
requests for an extended comment period. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. OK. 

Given the additional implementation schedule prescribed by the 
highway bill, will you consider reopening the comment period? 

Mr. Seitz. On what? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. On ISTEA. 

Mr. Seitz. ISTEA was a law that directed us to harmonize the 
schedules of PM and haze. We don’t view that as a comment issue. 
That is a direction from the Congress to do it and we intend to do 
it. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. But it will require more rulemaking and so 
forth. So, will the comment period be extended? 

Mr. Seitz. I would have to defer to my Office of General Counsel. 
I don’t believe that is a comment period issue, Madam Chairman, 
but we can ask my general counsel to get back to you for the record 
on that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The EPA has decided to solicit additional public comment on incorporation of the 
GCVTC recommendations, with particular emphasis on the contents of the WGA let- 
ter, in an upcoming public notice. In that notice, EPA also will inform the public 
of the changes made by the TEA-21 to the State Implementation Plan submittal re- 
quirements and discuss the effect of these changes on the regional haze require- 
ments. The EPA believes it is important to reopen the comment period specifically 
on these two significant new items received since the original comment period closed 
in December 1997. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Since it does delay the implementation date in 
ISTEA, under that set of requirements, would you consider extend- 
ing the comment period? 

Mr. Seitz. Again, there’s three or four questions on the comment 
period you’ve asked: one is the request in what the Governors have 
submitted to us. We’re reviewing that and deciding whether that 
should be put out; and, I believe you’re asking us to open the com- 
ment period on the rule based upon the ISTEA recommendations. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes, I’m asking you, will you extend it so you 
can make those new considerations required in ISTEA? 

Mr. Seitz. Again, Madam Chairman, we’re going through the im- 
pact of ISTEA right now as to whether or not it requires a re-open- 
ing of the comment period. I’d have to defer to my Office of General 
Counsel, but we are reviewing all of that right now. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It would seem logical that it would 

Mr. Seitz. I understand your concern. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And so, I will look forward to hearing from 
you through your office of general counsel. 

Mr. Seitz. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. We would appreciate getting a response on 
that particular question within 5 days. 

Mr. Seitz. On both the issues? Just to be clear on both the 
Governors 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The new requirements in ISTEA 

Mr. Seitz. OK. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. They, being new, major requirements that will 
require rulemaking. I would appreciate within 5 days knowing if 
you will extend the rulemaking. 

Mr. Seitz. Yes, ma’am. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Seitz, I am very sorry to hear about your 
family emergency, but I understand that another party will be tak- 
ing your place. Would you like to introduce them? 

Mr. Seitz. That is not what we had talked about, and if I can, 
if there are more questions for me. I’d like to stay and hang in here 
until as long as 12:45, if possible. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right, we’ll do that then. 

Mr. Schaffer, do you have additional questions? 
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Mr. Schaffer. I missed all of the discussion on the comment pe- 
riod. When did the comment period close? That was December? 

Mr. Seitz. December 5. 

Mr. ScHAFEER. December 5, and had there been ongoing discus- 
sions with — I asked this before — but there had been ongoing dis- 
cussions and input from Governors around the country beyond the 
comment period? 

Mr. Seitz. There have been ongoing submissions and suggestions 
not only from the Governors, but other individuals that have been 
put in the docket. 

Mr. Schaffer. Input? Is it fair to characterize them as negotia- 
tions? 

Mr. Seitz. No, sir. 

Mr. Schaffer. No? These other groups, what kind of other 
input? 

Mr. Seitz. We received — I would have to characterize them. I’m 
not sure of the extent of submissions that have come in after the 
comment period closed — but any submission that came in after the 
comment period would have made a record of it and put it in the 
docket. There has been numerous occasions where people have 
asked us to brief them on the proposal after the comment period 
closed. We’ve docketed those discussions. I’d have to let the record 
speak for that, sir. 

Mr. Schaffer. Given the additional input that’s come in after 
the comment period, the additional flexibility of the transportation 
bill, is there any — let me just ask it a little bit different than the 
chairman did — is there any reason an extension of the comment pe- 
riod would not be advisable? 

Mr. Seitz. Well, with respect to the ISTEA legislation direction, 
again, we’re still analyzing it. But, it seemed pretty clear to me 
what the legislation direction was. It said that we will harmonize 
the control strategies for the PM fine areas with the haze rule. 

Mr. Schaffer. OK, for legislative references, understandable, 
but from a practical perspective and an administrative judgment, 
is there any reason that an extension of the comment period would 
not be advisable? 

Mr. Seitz. I cannot see why we would need an extension at this 
point in time. Congressman. No. 

Mr. SCHAFEER. OK, you see no need for — is there any reason it 
would not be advisable? 

Mr. Seitz. Any reason it would not be advisable? 

Mr. SCHAFEER. Right. 

Mr. Seitz. Other than that we had a public comment period and 
we extended it once? The agency needs to move forward and final- 
ize the rule. 

Mr. ScHAFEER. Any other reason? 

Mr. Seitz. No, sir. 

Mr. ScHAFEER. Thank you. Let me shuffle through my notes for 
a second. 

If I remember, right when I was heading out the door going to 
the floor to vote, one of the questions I was asking was just about 
land managers conducting burning without violating the Clean Air 
Act. Can you speak to State and private landowners, how do var- 
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ious management strategies that may involve controlled burning on 
private or State lands interact with the proposed rule? 

Mr. Seitz. I think this is one of the issues we said in the interim 
policy we would put out, it is interim, because we want to consider 
activities that are underway with the final haze rule, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture has a task force dealing with agriculture 
burning which is another issue that clearly could impact haze. So 
once the efforts of that work group are completed, we intend to con- 
sider them. 

As indicated, I think, from the gentleman from Oregon, we would 
agree that a smoke management plan, much as the Grand Canyon 
recommended, has to extend way beyond just Federal lands. It 
must incorporate all burning that takes place, not only on Federal 
lands, but also on private lands. 

Mr. Schaffer. How about outside the legal jurisdiction of the 
United States, Canadian or Mexican? 

Mr. Seitz. Well, the issue’s not only Canadian; particularly, the 
issue was raised earlier about the Mexican smoke issue. We con- 
sider that an international transport/transboundary issue, and we 
have a policy dealing with that. That is a transport issue that we 
need to deal with from an international standpoint. We can provide 
you information on our position on that for the record, if you’d like. 
It is a different category. And as you know from the Mexican fire 
issue, or maybe you aren’t aware of, we tracked with the weather 
service satellite data the actual movement of the Mexican fire 
plume into the United States and advised all areas along with the 
State of Texas — which was actively involved in this with the public 
health concern also — and have advised these areas that if they ex- 
perience exceedances or violations of the standard on those episodic 
days that we would work with them, not to have that data penalize 
their ongoing attainment activities. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The plume from recent wildfires in Mexico and Central America caused increased 
air pollution in parts of the United States. In particular, we have observed increases 
in monitored particulate matter (PM) and ozone values. Our first concern, of course, 
is the impact on public health in the areas affected by the plume. As always, we 
feel that the State and local agencies must inform the public whenever the air qual- 
ity in an area is unhealthy and should take appropriate measures to protect public 
health and to mitigate the health impacts to the extent possible. However, we want 
to ensure that State and local agencies and sources within affected areas not be held 
accountable for the National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) violations 
caused by these international wildfires. 

EPA’s 1996 Natural Events Policy for PMio recognizes the possibility of the im- 
pact of wildfires on attainment of the PMIO NAAQS and addresses situations like 
this [Memorandum from Mary Nichols, Assistant Administrator for Air and Radi- 
ation, to Air Division Director, Regions I-X, “Areas Affected by PMIO Natural 
Events,” May 30, 1996]. In accordance with this policy, EPA will use its discretion 
under section 107 of the Clean Air Act not to designate areas as nonattainment for 
PM- 10 when air quality violations are caused by natural events such as inter- 
national wildfires. With regard to the ozone NAAQS, there are several studies which 
show that smoke from wildfires can result in increased ozone concentrations [(1) 
Ridley, B.A., et al., “Measurements of Reactive Nitrogen and Ozone to 5-km Altitude 
in June 1990 over Southeastern United States,” Journal of Geophysical Research, 
Vol. 103, No. D7, pages 8369-8388, April 20, 1998; (2) Mauzerall, D L., et al., “Pho- 
tochemistry in Biomass Burning Plumes and Implication for Tropospheric Ozone 
over the Tropical South Atlantic,” Journal of Geophysical Research, Vol. 103, No. 
D7, pages 8401-8423, April 20, 1998; (3) Andreae, M.O., et al., “Biomass-Burning 
Emissions and Associated Haze Layers Over Amazonia,” Journal of Geophysical Re- 
search, Vol 93, No. D2, pages 1509-1527, February 20, 1988]. Therefore, EPA does 
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not intend to hold states responsible for violations of the ozone NAAQS which are 
caused by these wildfires. 

In addition, over the last several years, EPA has worked closely with its cor- 
responding environmental agencies and ministries in Canada and Mexico to estab- 
lish strong working relationships and agreements to generally address 
transboundary air quality issues. EPA has significantly benefited from the coopera- 
tive framework and information sharing on international pollutant transport that 
these partnerships have 3delded. 

Mr. Seitz. We did not want them going back and saying they 
had to revise or do more work domestically, if, in fact, it was an 
international event. 

Mr. Schaffer. So the EPA can distinguish Canadian smoke from 
Canadian or Mexican wildfires in the United States? 

Mr. Seitz. Again, the Mexican plume we track by satellite data 
from day-to-day and hour-to-hour through the United States. 

Mr. Schaffer. What are we doing next. Madam Chairman? Do 
you have any more questions or is this it? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I’d like for you to 

Mr. Schaffer. OK. OK. 

Is there any reason that all sources of pollution, including those 
that originate on Federal land — ^wildfires, for example — is there 
any reason that those sources and the extent of air pollution as a 
result of these fires should not be part of the final rule on regional 
haze development? 

Mr. Seitz. Again, there was extensive comment on not only Fed- 
eral fire, and how it would apply in the final rule, but how we 
would deal with it. This was a comment we received and will con- 
sider in the final rule. 

I think it is important to note that the final rule should, as did 
recommendations for the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Com- 
mission, consider all sources, not only fire but manmade as well. 

Mr. Schaffer. Well I think the Federal Government ought to be 
held to the same standard as any other source for the private. 
State land, or any other source of particular matter, or any other 
pollution source. The EPA ought to pursue in a manner that treats 
the Federal Government no different than any other entity. 

Currently, in my opinion, it’s time for the Federal Government 
to recognize it’s role in air pollution and regional haze. Smoke and 
forest fires, and prescribed burns on Federal lands is the single 
greatest contributor to regional haze in national parks and wilder- 
ness areas. And the EPA practically exempts the Forest Service 
from compliance. I think the EPA needs to carefully consider all 
sources of pollution in their air quality and visibility standards 
should reflect that. 

I see we’re out of time. Madam Chairman, but I would 

Mr. Seitz. If I could just comment, I would agree that forest 
fires, uncontrolled burns are episodic; they are not the single larg- 
est ongoing source of impairment to haze. And as mentioned ear- 
lier, by the previous panel, the Clean Air Act does provide to the 
extent that States develop and adopt regulations, maybe like Or- 
egon, that Federal lands and land managers equitably are required 
to comply with those rules. So, Congressman, we agree with you. 

Mr. Schaffer. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Schaffer. 
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I want to take one more swing at the effects of ISTEA while 
you’re still here. 

Mr. Seitz. Should I duck? 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Given the complexity of the issues associated 
with the effect of fire on regional haze in Class I areas, given EPA’s 
agreement to a delayed implementation schedule of the Inhofe 
amendment, I believe Mr. Seitz, that it is reasonable to ask you to 
reopen the comment period on the proposed rule so that the public 
can fully participate in the resolution of these issues. Do you agree? 

Mr. Seitz. As I said. Madam Chairman, your position is clear. 
I’ve heard your position. As we review the final rule, the Inhofe 
amendment, as well as submission for the Governors, we will con- 
sider the comment period. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. This is a special request, and I look 
forward to your answer. 

With that, Mr. Seitz, you are welcome to be excused. We’ll be 
asking questions of Ms. McDougle, or you’re welcome to stay, what- 
ever your schedule allows. 

Mr. Seitz. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Ms. McDougle, you mentioned that, before em- 
barking and engaging in a prescribed fire, that usually your re- 
gional or your supervisors evaluate winds and air pressure, and so 
forth 

Ms. McDougle. Local conditions. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. Yet, in our area in Boise, I personally 
have never received as many calls as I did when we were doing 
prescribed burning, just a few weeks ago. I received hundreds and 
hundreds of calls. Because the Treasure Valley in which Boise, 
Naja, Caldwell, are located, is an air inversion weather pattern 
there, this smoke came right down and settled on the valley floor 
and people were awfully sick; and people got awfully irritated. Do 
you have any idea as a result of that experience and other experi- 
ences like that, what your position may be in the future? Because 
it really does cause more asthma, a lot of health problems, stinging 
eyes and irritated people. 

Ms. McDougle. I’m not personally aware of that particular situ- 
ation, Madam Chairman. I’d be happy to look into it. 

Also, sometimes these things happen and they’re not as a result 
of Eorest Service activities even though we are the ones who are 
deemed responsible. And if you will look at some of the events in 
the Elorida fires as well, wind shifts that were unpredicted can 
dramatically alter the direction that fire fighters will go on the 
strategies that they will use to put out fires. So, I’m not real sure 
what you would like to see here. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Usually, spring has unpredictable weather 
patterns — that’s spring. It was very unfortunate that in that period 
of unpredictable weather that forests prescribed burning was im- 
plemented. Now, when you say that that it isn’t always your 
call 

Ms. McDougle. No, I’m saying that it’s not always the forests, 
it’s activities that could — especially in the areas of mixed owner- 
ship — activities that could occur on Eorest Service lands, but within 
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the green light that we sometimes get blamed for it. But I’ll be 
happy to look into that and get back with you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I can guarantee that we could tell the dif- 
ference. It was a great press interest that there were prescribed 
burnings going on when there was an air inversion. So, it was be- 
cause of the activity in the forest. 

Ms. McDougle. ok. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And, it was unfortunate. 

Mr. Truesdale, did you have anything you would like to add? 

Mr. Truesdale. The issue of putting smoke into valleys and into 
areas during periods of inversion is something that we would want 
to avoid because of the reaction and the impacts that you just de- 
scribed. I think that planning process, the implementation process, 
the working with the local smoke management authorities within 
the State, we need to follow the restrictions and regulations in 
order to avoid that and make sure it doesn’t happen. I am not fa- 
miliar with this particular incident, although I have heard that 
there was a bad weather forecast, but we would have to look into 
that particular one for you. 

But, I agree with you. Under those conditions, where smoke 
would be sent into populated areas, is probably not the conditions 
that we should be burdened. But, at the same time, we may need 
to take some opportunities in the spring where the weather is a lit- 
tle bit unpredictable in order to avoid the more serious impacts 
from wildfires during the summer that we’re trying to avoid by re- 
ducing the fuels and reducing the impacts of smoke from wildfires. 

I believe there would be a tradeoff there. However, I don’t believe 
the tradeoff should be smoke into a valley if we can avoid that. The 
smoke management plan of the burning plan and the implementa- 
tion plan should avoid that. I agree. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. In southern Idaho, we were prevented from 
even sighting an even coal fire plant with huge call of smoke stacks 
because of the air inversion back in the early 1970’s. So, it’s an his- 
torically established fact that there is always air inversion in there 
about that time of year. 

I know the people who make those decisions in the Boise Na- 
tional Forest, and while I have not talked to them directly, I have 
worked with Ms. McDougle, it is unlike them to make these kinds 
of decisions. I have high regard for their ability to make good, 
sound decisions. Was there any pressure on the forests to engage 
in these prescribed burns; perhaps against the best advice of the 
foresters who know that area? 

Ms. McDougle. I doubt it. The targets or burning are bottom- 
up targets. Phil identifies them to us; we roll them up, and this is 
our annual plan of work as best we can meet them. So, no. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Ms. McDougle, I would like to know person- 
ally how the decision was made to engage in this prescribed burn- 
ing at this time. 

Ms. McDougle. I will be happy to 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And who was in on the decisionmaking? Now, 
I don’t want anybody’s head. 

Ms. McDougle. I understand. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I don’t want anyone to get in trouble over this 
unless — I would like to be able to review the facts. 
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Ms. McDougle. Certainly. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But I also don’t want our forests under undue 
pressure from any other agency, including EPA or anyone else to 
have to feel pushed to engage in this kind of activity. Now, should 
the choice be between setting prescribed fires in the springtime as 
compared to the summertime? I suggest that there is a better alter- 
native, and I’d like to know the degree to which mechanical activity 
on the forest was also considered to reduce the fuel load. 

Ms. McDougle. OK. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Could you please get back to me on that? 

Ms. McDougle. OK. I’d be happy to. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Because, to me, that would be a very logical 
alternative. 

Ms. McDougle, you mentioned EPA natural events policy and its 
emphasis on mitigation measures to reduce the effects of fire on air 
quality. Could you please describe the mitigation measures you 
now utilize and any other measures you’d like to see used in the 
future for mitigation? 

Ms. McDougle. We have several ways that we go about looking 
at that on the work level. We do it through our planning process 
where we apply NEPA, where we utilize public involvement; where 
we assure that we comply with statutory requirements. We have 
completed and published a desk guide map that lays out how you 
consider fuels management, fire inland and management planning. 
We have published this land management considerations and fire 
adapt ecosystems. It’s a conceptual guideline and we are revising 
it to better refinement at the field. 

So there are a number of things that are being done in a national 
framework, but the allowing the field units to tailor it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Chief Dombeck has testified that 40 million 
acres of Eorest Service lands are susceptible to catastrophic wild 
fires and are in need of fuels reduction. It’s also stated that many 
of these acres cannot be burned safely unless they are initially 
treated. What does the Eorest Service plan to do to reduce the wild 
fire risk in these areas? And how will these efforts address the 
need to minimize smoke emissions such as in the Boise area? 

Ms. McDougle. You are correct in saying that the Chief has 
made this statement, the Secretary, as well, and Joslin and others. 
We estimate that between 39 and 40 million acres are at risk for 
catastrophic fires on national forests out there. This is a rough esti- 
mate and we expect to have a refined map late this fall that will 
a lot more clearly articulate how many acres and where they are. 

The map that we have up there shows about 70 million acres 
which contain those 40 million that we’ve talked about and they 
are represented in very implied species. We understand that the 
volume is no longer in the big trees and that it is in the small di- 
ameter wood. We understand that what we’re talking about here 
is a timber pilgrimage transition. We understand that more has to 
be done in terms of forest conditions, ecosystem restoration. We un- 
derstand that we have to go forward in addressing those things 
with constrained budgets. We also understand that our tools are 
going to have to be different to do this. This takes time. 

Our timber program is aggressively involved in re-engineering 
from some of their contract to their actual tools on the ground to 
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better respond to the emerging needs here. We understand that 50 
percent of the acres that need fuels treatment have to be accessed 
mechanically, to get to them. We understand that because we say 
there are 40 million acres at high-risk, that all 40 million acres 
don’t need treatment. 

We don’t know what that number of acres are to substantially re- 
duce that risk, but those are the acres that have been identified 
where fire has been excluded from the ecosystem. 

We understand that we have to vastly expand our relationship 
with these communities to where there are markets for this wood 
to find ways to connect the communities with the markets and with 
the businesses, either expanding them or developing them or cre- 
ating them, and our Madison lab is doing this. Where there aren’t 
markets, we have to be more creative in developing them. 

So, we see this as a very comprehensive need out there, and 
there is a commitment on behalf of the Secretary, the Chief, and 
myself to get on with it. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. What tools will you use or will you have avail- 
able to use to meet these goals in the future? 

Ms. McDougle. We’re still in the inventorying stage, just to find 
out what’s out there. We have our folks in research working on 
that right now. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Ms. McDougle, we’ve done a lot of inventories. 
We’ve got to move beyond that — ^well, what we’ve been talking 
about, fire management and air quality here. 

Ms. McDougle. Well, what we’ve inventoried and what we’ve 
paid attention to and what we’ve kept up with was the stuff that 
had market value. What we have not inventoried is the stuff that 
doesn’t. That’s what we have to get a handle on. We do have a han- 
dle on the acres that are at high-risk to insects and disease across 
this country. We know that. We will have this fall those acres that 
are at high-risk for catastrophic fire. I think we’ll have something 
we’re able to overlay that. 

But right now. Congress has been very, very supportive in terms 
of the funding that we’ve gotten, that Interior has gotten to com- 
plete those inventories, and we’re almost done. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But in your answer, you did say that the tim- 
ber program is in transition. 

Ms. McDougle. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Will logging thinning be options in the future? 

Ms. McDougle. Significant. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Logging and thinning will be a viable option 
in the future. 

Ms. McDougle. Yes, in what proportions, I don’t know, but, yes. 
This is not an intent to get away from that, but where the volume 
is. This isn’t small diameter wood right now. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Yes. You heard Mr. Walcher’s comment about 
it’s the larger diameter trees when burning, create more smoke, 
and actually work against us. So, if there is an area where we need 
to thin, of course, none of us want to leave the small diameter fuel 
load in there. 

Ms. McDougle. Well, I agree with you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. See, the whole purpose of this hearing is to 
figure out a way and to get some good facts on the record with re- 
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gards to conflicting values. So, it would seem to me that the mar- 
ket will not respond as the market is made up now, even with 
chips becoming a big part of construction. The market will not re- 
spond to be able to, in a viable manner, economically, get that 
small stuff out of the forest. 

So, will our logging programs as we have known them in the past 
and has been framed by the National Forest Management Act still 
be part of your program? Or is the transition to move away from 
that as required in NEPA? 

Ms. McDougle. I think the transition that I’m describing is that 
the work of the timber program is broader than it’s been in the 
past. The funding constraints are bigger than they’ve been in the 
past and it challenges the Agency to be a lot more adaptive and 
a lot more creative to respond to all of the different needs that are 
out there; to respond to the needs of the community in terms of 
economy; to respond to forest health; and we don’t have that port- 
folio in place right now to do that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Both of us feel that we do have other ques- 
tions, but both Mr. Schaffer and I, through the Committee, will be 
submitting more questions in writing to both you and Mr. Seitz. 
This is an area of great concern to us, and I don’t believe that the 
goals as you described them are mutually exclusive, and that 
seems to be up until today the tendency where we were treating 
them as mutually exclusive goals. 

To the degree that I understood you to say, they don’t have to 
be mutually exclusive, and that may be part of the transition. If 
that is correct, I am pleased to hear that. 

Is there anything that you would like to add? 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Ms. McDougle. I would like to say. Madam Chairman, that as 
we proceed in framing this broader mission, if you will, we will be 
more than happy to spend time with you and your Committee and 
your staff in keeping you involved in how it’s developing. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. Thank you very much. 

Did you have any final comments? 

Mr. SCHAFEER. No. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. I do want to thank you very much 
for your patience. We can’t always call the floor schedule in these 
committees and they can be drawn out into very long committee 
hearings, but I thank you for your patience. 

And I thank you, Ms. McDougle, for accommodating the time 
that we had to spend with Mr. Seitz so he could 

Ms. McDougle. That’s perfectly all right. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The record will remain open for 10 working 
days. We would appreciate your responses for any changes or re- 
sponses within 10 working days. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Joslin may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. With that, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m., the Subcommittee adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Dr. Robert L. Pearson, Radian International, Denver, 

Colorado 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. 

My name is Dr. Robert Pearson. I am an air quality scientist and Project Manager 
at the Denver office of Radian International, an environmental consulting firm. I am 
also an adjunct professor of air pollution in the graduate school of the University 
of Colorado at Denver. 

I am appearing before you today to discuss the air quality impacts of the practice 
of using prescribed burns to reduce vegetation in our nation’s forests. I also ap- 
peared before the full Committee in a similar hearing last September 30. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to again appear before you Madam Chair and members of the 
Subcommittee to further discuss this important subject. 

First a short bit of history. I have practiced as a scientist in the area of air pollu- 
tion for my entire career, lasting some 26 years. In 1992, Governor Romer of Colo- 
rado appointed me to be a representative of Colorado on the Public Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission. Congress established 
the Commission in Section 169B of the 1990 amendments to the Clean Air Act. The 
Commission, made up of the governors of eight states and representatives of several 
Indian tribes, ■was charged to recommend to EPA ways of reducing man caused visi- 
bility impairment in and near the Grand Canyon. The Public Advisory Committee 
was given the responsibility of reviewing the man caused impact to visibility in the 
Grand Canyon and other Class I national parks and wilderness areas in the West 
and making recommendations to the Commission on methods for preventing and 
remedying such impact. 

We spent four years and more than eight million dollars reviewing the science 
that had been collected on this subject including new visibility data gathered for the 
Commission. We then formulated policy recommendations for the Commission to 
consider. Throughout the conduct of this scientific study, every interest group was 
represented including environmental groups, the EPA and the Federal land man- 
agement agencies of the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management and the 
National Park Service. 

On June 10, 1996, the Commission published its findings in a report titled “Rec- 
ommendations for Improving Western Vistas.” This report discusses in detail the 
scientific study that was done and the recommended control strategies for all of the 
categories of sources of air pollution located throughout the West. I am here today 
to relate some of the information we learned as we struggled to craft a workable 
regional haze improvement plan for the West. 

The EPA has recently proposed a set of regulations to allegedly protect and im- 
prove regional visibility in the U.S. Unfortunately, even though the proposed re- 
gional haze rules acknowledge the work of the Commission, the rules almost totally 
ignore the recommendations of the Commission. We on the Commission worked very 
hard to craft a workable plan for improving visibility in the West. However, this 
regional haze proposal of EPA is ignoring our work and attempts by the Western 
Governors Association (WGA) to get EPA to follow the Commissions approach have 
led to even more confusion. If the new regulations are adopted, our efforts in im- 
proving visibility in the West will be overwhelmed by land management plans of the 
Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management and the National Park Service, which 
I will detail in a moment. 

The Commission’s proposed strategy for improving visibility in the West took a 
regional consensus approach to achieving this goal. The consensus addressed all 
sources of air pollution emissions in the West including motor vehicles and fugitive 
dust. It recognizes the current trends in western air quality that will result in im- 
proved regional visibility over time. Instead of adopting the Commission proposal, 
EPA has chosen to go back to their usual command and control approach to place 
an ever-increasing burden on a single group, stationary sources. The Commission’s 
work has shown that this group of sources has a relatively small and declining role 
in the cause of regional haze, particularly on the worst days that EPA has chosen 
to target. Requiring additional controls on them will yield relatively little benefit 
over emission reduction trends that are currently under way. 

EPA also is apparently not aware of the legislative history of the language in the 
Clean Air Act for protecting regional visibility. Congress in debating the 1990 
amendments to the Clean Air Act had before it two bills. Section 707 of the House 
Bill and Section 709 of the Senate Bill had provisions similar to the currently pro- 
posed EPA regional haze rules. Those sections contained requirements for Best 
Available Control Technology analysis of major stationary sources, final visibility 
rules in a year, regional haze plans, criteria for reasonable progress and a method- 
ology for measuring visibility. These sections were deleted during Senate floor de- 
bate 
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and the current Section 169B was inserted in its place and adopted by Congress in 
the final bill. 

Section 169B requires that studies of regional visibility are conducted and re- 
gional visibility transport regions be established to formulate measures for improv- 
ing visibility in the region. It was under this provision that the Grand Canyon Visi- 
bility Transport Commission was established to perform these analyses. Section 
169B also requires the Administrator of the EPA to take into account the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission in forming its regulations for improving visibility 
in the region. EPA has chosen to follow the provisions of the sections that were de- 
leted by the Senate and House and not the sections that were adopted in the final 
bill. 

Congress, in Section 169B, required the Commission to study several concepts in 
regional visibility including visibility transport regions and clean air corridors. The 
Commission studied these and included discussions of them in its report. The Com- 
mission also reported in detail and made recommendations on several potential 
sources of western visibility impairment including area sources, fugitive dust, pre- 
scribed fire, mobile sources and emissions crossing the border from Mexico. Con- 
gress required that the EPA Administrator take into account these recommenda- 
tions from the Commission report in formulating its proposed rule. The EPA pro- 
posed rules don’t contain any mention of any of these concepts and recommenda- 
tions required by Congress. EPA has instead chosen to ignore Congress and the 
Commission report and to focus on stationary source control, giving more authority 
to the Federal land managers, and requiring the states to perform many costly func- 
tions such as setting up visibility monitoring stations. 

It is apparent to me as an air quality scientist that EPA has chosen to take a 
narrow perspective of improving regional visibility. This is in stark contrast to the 
Commission that has taken a much broader, and in my view, a much more workable 
scientific approach to improving regional visibility in the West by looking at all 
sources of visibility impairment rather than a select few. EPA should be told by 
Congress to rescind its regional haze regulation proposal and to prepare a new re- 
gional haze rule which is in accord with the intent of Congress as expressed in Sec- 
tion I69B and which fully incorporates the process of the Grand Canyon Visibility 
Transport Commission. 

The Federal land managers also have several responsibilities for the protection of 
regional haze that I would like to bring to the attention of the Subcommittee. One 
provision of current law as well as the proposed regional haze rule allows the Fed- 
eral land manager of a Class I area to identify a source or some group of sources 
some distance away which could be impacting visibility in the Class I area. The 
state in which the source is located would then be required to evaluate the allegedly 
offending source(s) for the retrofit of air pollution control technology equipment to 
reduce the effect on the Class I area. In effect, this gives the Federal land manager 
land use control over lands outside of the wilderness area despite the fact that wil- 
derness legislation passed by Congress specifically prohibits the establishment of 
buffer zones around wilderness areas. 

While this scenario may sound far-fetched, it has been going on for some time in 
Northwestern Colorado. The Forest Service, manager of the Mount Zirkel Wilder- 
ness Area accused the Hayden Power Plant of polluting the wilderness area some 
30 miles away. The State of Colorado Department of Public Health and Environ- 
ment along with the Forest Service and the Colorado utilities conducted a $3 million 
scientific study to determine the sources of visibility impact in the wilderness area. 
The recently released results of the study showed that the Hayden power plant was 
only a minor contributor to visibility impairment in the wilderness. Despite this evi- 
dence, the source owners have committed to spending over $120 million to reduce 
the emissions from the plant. 

At the same time the Federal land managers can trigger clean up activities on 
other sources, they plan on increasing their own air pollution activities through in- 
creasing prescribed burns. Interior Secretary Babbitt testified to the full Committee 
in its hearing last fall his intention to increase the use of prescribed fire by 400 per- 
cent as a land management tool in order to reduce the level of fuels built up in our 
forests. Secretary of Agriculture Glickman also testified before the Committee that 
the Forest Service would dramatically increase its use of prescribed fire. While the 
elimination of fuels in our forests is needed, the use of fire as the tool of choice will 
cause regional haze to increase. 

Forest fires, either intentionally set or accidental, release quantities of fine par- 
ticles made of carbon and other elements in the smoke. These fine particles cause 
several impacts on air quality. First the concentration of fine particles in forest fire 
smoke may cause the PM 2.5 National Ambient Air Quality Standard recently 
adopted by EPA for the protection of human health to be violated near the fire. In 
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addition, the fine soot particles in the smoke will affect regional visibility by both 
scattering and absorbing light. 

At times smoke containing fine particles travels hundreds of miles and across sev- 
eral states increasing regional haze all along the way. I can vividly remember seeing 
the effects in Denver of several California wildfires, the 1988 Yellowstone fires and 
just this spring the smoke from the fires in Southern Mexico. These effects were 
much reduced visibility and a smoke smell in the air. While I do not have air qual- 
ity measurement data from these periods, I am sure the concentration of fine par- 
ticles was elevated for several days each time even at the considerable distance that 
the smoke traveled to get to Denver. 

During the Commission study of western regional visibility, we also saw photo- 
graphs taken at Hopi Point at the Grand Canyon when a small wild fire on the 
South Rim of the Canyon was brought under control and extinguished. Even such 
a small fire, which lasted only a few hours, filled the Canyon with smoke. The point 
is that even a small fire in or near a Class I area can cause dramatic effects on 
visibility and the concentration of fine particles in the air similar to the effects seen 
at long distances from large fires. 

The Commission analyzed the effects of the announced increase in the use of fire 
as a forest management tool and concluded that the effects on western regional visi- 
bility could easily wipe out the gains made by all other source categories combined. 
These other source categories, which are currently reducing emissions, include 
power plants, copper smelters, cars, trucks and area sources of fugitive dust. 

Note that the Commission combined all fires, both man caused and wild fires, into 
the “natural category” for our analysis. Such natural causes contribute almost half 
of the visibility impairment in the West. To some extent considering smoke from in- 
tentional man caused fires as “natural” biases the report. This also, in effect, ex- 
cludes the smoke from prescribed burns from being considered against your goal in 
the Clean Air Act of remedying man caused sources of visibility impairment. The 
point is that all of our hard won incremental improvements in regional visibility 
across the West could be overwhelmed by the increased use of fire as a land man- 
agement tool by the Federal land management agencies even though their contribu- 
tion is considered “natural.” 

The story gets even better since EPA Administrator Browner testified in last fall’s 
hearing before to full Committee that EPA will ignore air quality measurements on 
those days when fires, either intentional prescribed burns or unintentional wild 
fires, are taking place. This is to allow regions to meet the recently adopted EPA 
fine particle ambient standards. This takes us to an absurd outcome of EPA insist- 
ing that fine particle pollution in many areas of the West be reduced to protect 
human health and visibility on all but the worst days when fires are taking place. 
Those bad days, when health and visibility impacts are at their peak, will be exempt 
from recording of the measurements through this flexible interpretation by EPA of 
their monitoring requirements. 

While I am extremely concerned that prescribed burns will hamper and even pos- 
sibly prevent our attainment of the goal Congress set of remedying man made 
causes of visibility impairment in the West, I recognize that forest fires can and will 
continue to occur. Federal land managers must take action to reduce the level of 
fuel available in the nations forests for wild fires to consume. I am not convinced, 
however, that prescribed burns are the only tools at their disposal for this purpose. 
Other techniques such as logging and mechanical removal can and should he selec- 
tively used to reduce the amount of fuel available for fires. 

Both Secretary Babbitt and Secretary Glickman testified last fall that mechanical 
thinning of vegetation in our forests would be part of the treatment that will be ap- 
plied to the forests. This testimony runs counter to the recent trend by the Forest 
Service of reducing logging on the nation’s forests. Secretary Glickman went on to 
say that nearly half of the 40 million acres of Federal land needing vegetation re- 
duction would have to be done mechanically because the level of fuel in the forest 
is too high to perform a prescribed burn without major damage to the forest. 

When prescribed fire is indeed the only available option, the land managers 
should only use it when conditions are right for burning with little smoke being pro- 
duced which will affect visibility in and near Class I areas. Only then can we have 
some hope of achieving cleaner air in our Class I areas. The increase in regional 
haze due to prescribed burns will make it more difficult for the improved visibility 
goals to be achieved. 

The proposed EPA regional haze rules could trigger even more stringent controls 
on stationary sources to make up for the increased visibility impact of the prescribed 
burns of the Federal land managers so that the visibility improvement goals set by 
Congress are met. Under the proposed regional haze rules, the Federal land man- 
agers are allowed to set fires at will to reduce forest fuel. At the same time the land 
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managers have the power to force other sources to reduce their emissions that may 
affect Class I areas to meet the congressional goal. This “do as I say not as I do” 
philosophy of the Federal land managers suggests a double standard that needs to 
be addressed by Congress. You need to assure that the clean air goals you set are 
being met with an equal burden being carried by all. This is the approach chosen 
by the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission that EPA is ignoring. 

We must all work together to see that the goal of improved visibility is achieved 
that you as members of Congress have set. Fires on Federal lands were identified 
by the Grand Canyon study as the largest single episodic source of regional haze. 
I am extremely concerned that Federal land managers have chosen to point the fin- 
ger at others while ignoring the obligation they themselves have to protect the air 
quality in areas they have been charged to protect. Until land management agencies 
recognize this responsibility and factor it into their day-to-day land management 
practices, will we see the benefits of improved air quality in our Class I areas. Also, 
the regional haze rules recently proposed by EPA need to be rescinded because they 
lack scientific basis, exclude major sources, exclude the Grand Canyon process, re- 
turn to a command and control regime previously rejected by Congress, and have 
no adequate cost/benefit or unfunded mandate anaysis. 

Thank you. 


Statement of Dr. Philip N. Omi, Professor and Director, Western Forest 
Fire Research Center (WESTFIRE), Colorado State University 

CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE: 

Introductory Comments 

Thank you for inviting me to present my views on prescribed burns, other man- 
agement techniques, and fire economic impacts as these relate to your air quality 
deliberations. My views on these topics result from 28 years of experience studjdng 
fires, including five years as a seasonal firefighter and 23 years as researcher and 
professor in forest fire science. For the past 6 years I have served as Director of 
the Western Forest Fire Research Center (WESTFIRE) at Colorado State Univer- 
sity, which performs integrative research into ecological, socio-economic and envi- 
ronmental effects of forest and rangeland fires. Current and recent projects have 
provided insights into the cost-effectiveness of mitigation efforts aimed at reducing 
consequences of wildfires. We focus on areas in need of fuels treatment and suggest 
appropriate management techniques for allowing people to live and work safely in 
fire-prone areas throughout the western U.S. Recently I have been invited to partici- 
pate on the Fire Emissions Joint Forum of the Western Regional Air Partnership, 
which will be developing policies and methodologies for implementing recommenda- 
tions from the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission. 

Overview 

Fire has been a part of most terrestrial ecosystems for thousands of years. Light- 
ning has provided a natural ignition source and humans have interacted with fire 
for more than 300,000 years. Humans have used fire to shape landscapes for per- 
haps the last 20,000 years. Combined with lightning ignitions, fire has created a di- 
verse mosaic of so-called fire type plant communities. By the same token, ecologists 
point to the impacts of the past 100 years of fire suppression in the U.S., including 
excessive fuel buildups, stagnant dog-hair stands, increased disease and insect infes- 
tations, less diversity and numbers of wildlife, and ultimately, devastating wildfire 
conflagrations. These outcomes are symptoms of a general deterioration in forest 
health in affected areas. Compared to presettlement times, current forests appear 
denser, have many more small-diameter trees and fewer large trees, and support 
greater quantities of surface and canopy fuels. 

The forests and wild areas of the U.S. are the result of a long history of disturb- 
ance (such as fire) and also of human use. Most north American plant species are 
adapted to periodic fire recurrence and humans have manipulated forest rangeland 
environments with fire, cutting, and other cultural activities. Fire has served hu- 
mankind as a valuable tool; but we also know too well that unbridled fire can wreak 
havoc on our best-laid plans for enjoying both tangible and intangible products from 
the forest. 

Recently, the use of fire has achieved credibility as a land management tool for 
achieving a variety of objectives. Under carefully prescribed conditions, fire has been 
used to reduce fuels, prepare seedbeds, control plant diseases, remove undesirable 
plant species, restore ecosystems, and improve wildlife habitat. Even so, surpris- 
ingly little is known of the relationship between fire and its effects, including im- 
pacts on air quality. 
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Smoke from fire contributes to regional haze and can adversely affect commerce 
and human health. On the other hand, fire may be an indispensable tool to the land 
manager for reducing the risk from future fires as well as for restoring forest health 
in many areas of the western U.S. Thus an emerging conflict is taking shape be- 
tween the desire for clean air versus the inevitable and intentional ignition of the 
nation’s wildlands. Further, tightening of air quality restrictions could inadvertently 
lead to more smoke and haze as a consequence of greater limitations on prescribed 
fire. 

Fire Impacts on Air Quality 

The Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission report summarizes conven- 
iently in one document the effects of fire on air quality, especially from a visibility 
standpoint. According to this report, “emissions from fire (wildfire and prescribed 
fire) are an important episodic contributor to visibility-impairing aersols, including 
organic carbon, elemental carbon, and particulate matter.” The report also includes 
important gaps in our knowledge that can be addressed through future research. 

The chemistry of smoke is complex and as yet incompletely specified, although the 
distribution of particle sizes is better known. The human health impacts from fire 
emissions aren’t understood very well, although increased levels of fine particulate 
matter have been associated with higher levels of absenteeism, illness, and pre- 
mature death. Better information is needed though the potential downside seems 
clear. We know that regional haze can lead to aircraft, marine vessel, and highway 
deaths in the short-term; long-term impacts of prolonged exposure haven’t been 
studied conclusively. 

Regional haze from fires usually doesn’t garner the same attention as subdivisions 
aflame or massive evacuations. Even so, according to news reports the haze from 
the Florida fires was “visible on satellite pictures from space and evident 200 miles 
out into the Atlantic Ocean . . . causing health problems and curtailing outside ac- 
tivities,” (USA Today 6/26/98). Closer to home, in 1994 an estimated 1.36 million 
tons of fine particulate matter was emitted from 65,700 fires that burned 3.8 million 
acres of Federal land. During these incidents several northwestern U.S. commu- 
nities experienced smoke pollution episodes exceeding EPA standards adopted to 
protect human health. The downwind smoke plume from these northwestern U.S. 
fires was visible 150 miles away. 

Tradeoffs between Wild- and Prescribed Fires 

In any given year anywhere from 1 to 7 million acres of forests and rangelands 
may burn by wildfires. These fires may have the greatest impact on visibility in all 
airsheds, but especially in Class I areas mandated by Congress for special air qual- 
ity protection. Further, increased visibility impairment by fire is likely to exceed any 
potential visibility improvements made possible by regulation of emissions from 
other sources. 

The economic impact of wildfires can be substantial. In this decade we have had 
several $1 billion fire seasons. Although the losses from the 1998 Florida fires may 
not be known for some time, I have heard cost and damage estimates ranging from 
$300,000 to $.6 billion. The Oakland Hills fire in 1991 destroyed 3,000 homes, killed 
25 people, and produced over $2 billion in costs and losses. 

Of the elements comprising a fire’s environment (fuel, weather, and topography), 
only fuels can be managed effectively to reduce the severity of eventual wildfires. 
The vast variety of fuel treatments fall into the following broad categories: disposal 
on site (e.g., burning), redistribution on site, physical removal, vegetation type con- 
version, and isolation. The types of fuel treatments that fall into these various cat- 
egories can be quite numerous, e.g., hand piling, tractor piling, mechanical crushing 
or mastication and burning, dozer chaining, jackpot burning, chemical desiccation 
and burning, to name just a few. 

Recently Federal agencies with fire management responsibilities have embarked 
on an ambitious expansion in fuel treatment programs, with emphasis on prescribed 
fire and mechanical thinning. This effort is part of a larger attempt to restore and 
maintain ecosystem health while providing for public and firefighter safety. Reduc- 
tions in wildfire costs are part of this ambitious agenda although many uncertain- 
ties remain about the magnitude of savings achievable. The agencies have identified 
96 million acres of public land in need of hazardous fuel reduction, primarily in the 
western states. Currently, agencies are treating about 2 million acres annually; pro- 
jections call for expansions to 3-6 million acres annually over the next decade. These 
projections are speculative but some suggest that fuel accumulations may continue 
to stockpile, even with the planned expansions in fuel reduction programs. 

Prescribed fire is receiving much attention because it mimics natural fire proc- 
esses and treatment costs are relatively low compared to other alternatives. Pre- 
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vious studies in California have documented that prescribed fires can produce com- 
parable fuel hazard reduction but at 1/10 the cost per acre as mechanical treat- 
ments. At the same time, intentional burning does require skilled staff and reliance 
on suitable fuel moisture and wind conditions during burn execution. Escapes can 
be costly and and even modest increases in prescribed fire applications could signifi- 
cantly degrade air quality in a region. These risks can be mitigated through sound 
planning and professional execution, but these same risks cannot be eliminated 
completely. 

Ultimately a combination of mechanical removal followed by prescribed fire may 
be the optimal treatment for many areas, especially those located at safe distances 
from human population centers. In such cases, the mechanical treatment could be 
used to prepare the fuelbed for safe burn execution while also providing potentially 
useful raw materials for wood products. Unfortunately, in many areas throughout 
the rural U.S. markets aren’t well developed for the small diameter trees and re- 
movable biomass that add to fire hazards when left behind in the forest. Further, 
the combination of mechanical plus fire treatments may not be feasible in park and 
wilderness areas. Access to these areas may be difficult and use of mechanized 
equipment may not be practical nor acceptable (administratively or socially) in these 
areas, many of which coincidentally may be designated for Class I protection. Fi- 
nally I am finding through ongoing research for the USDA Forest Service that there 
are important knowledge gaps associated with efforts to reduce wildfire severity 
through prescribed fire and mechanical thinning. 

Thus no single treatment is a panacea or will work in all situations, but each can 
play an important role if carried out in concert with a systematic and integrative 
planning process. In most landscapes a combination of treatments will likely be re- 
quired, rather than relying on one single treatment. Each proposed treatment needs 
to be evaluated on the basis of relative advantages and disadvantages compared to 
overall land management objectives for the area and relative costs associated with 
treatment alternatives. 

Other potential solutions look beyond the technology of fuel hazard reduction. 
Promising examples include conversion of forest biomass to ethanol, creation of de- 
fensible space around home-sites and subdivisions, and citizen slash-mulching pro- 
grams. With adequate incentives, community partnerships can be formed with in- 
dustry and government to develop sustainable forestry initiatives that reduce fuel 
hazards while reviving the forest products sector. Another possibility involves for- 
estry stewardship projects that promote fire-safe environments while providing a 
sustainable base of local employment. Last year Dr. Dennis Lynch, now Professor 
Emeritus at Colorado State University appeared before this Subcommittee to pro- 
mote stewardship contracts for forest restoration on national forest lands. I refer 
you to his written testimony before the Subcommittee on March 18, 1997 for further 
details. 

Ongoing Efforts and Information Needs 

The projected expansion in fuels treatment programs has spawned the recognition 
of many uncertainties and information gaps associated with fuel treatment and 
wildfire management. The Federal Fire Science Initiative is an interagency collabo- 
rative effort aimed at bolstering fuels management research. Fire managers have 
long recognized the importance of fuels in managing a fire’s environment, but rel- 
atively little emphasis had been directed toward understanding the scope and 
breadth of problems related to implementing a fuels management program. The 
Federal Fire Science Initiative represents a first attempt to address these problems 
programmatically on an inter-agency basis. 

Many information gaps will remain even after the Initiative is completed. For ex- 
ample, it will be some time before we are able to predict relationships between fuel 
treatment expenditures and anticipated reductions in wildfire suppression costs. 
Other voids will relate to the optimal balance between wild and prescribed fires, es- 
pecially as related to managing visibility and human health impacts from wildland 
combustion. 

The Western Forest Fire Research Center (WESTFIRE) which I direct at Colorado 
State University has an established capability for collaborative research that assists 
agencies in answering questions about fire and fuels management. For example, a 
previous project assisted the Department of Interior in evaluating fuel treatments 
and management practices capable of reducing the likelihood of large fires. Another 
project assisted the National Park Service in identifying contributors to high versus 
low cost prescribed fire projects, including reasonable ranges on expenditures for 
projects of varying size. We estimate that the NPS saved several hundreds of thou- 
sands of taxpayer dollars by screening wasteful or inefficient projects. In the future 
we hope to assist agencies and publics by contributing to better understanding of 
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the scope and magnitude of wildfire problems throughout the U.S., so that efforts 
can focus on high-risk areas. We hope to do this by developing models and action 
plans that mitigate threats before fires occur in these high-risk areas. 

Conclusions 

Ultimately solutions to wildfire management problems will require a coalition of 
diverse interests working toward solutions at the local levels. Scientists, environ- 
mentalists, businesses, and local leaders will need to reach consensus on necessary 
combinations of treatments that will satisfy human needs without compromising 
clean air mandates and requirements. Stewardship projects that sustain local com- 
munity employment bases while providing for a cleaner environment certainly de- 
serve additional consideration. 

Perhaps the biggest task involves educating the nation’s population about the im- 
portance of fire and forest management. Fires have burned in north American for- 
ests for thousands of years. By contrast, forests have been managed in our fire envi- 
ronments for only a short time period. Many residents have not come to grips with 
the risks of living with fire, in spite of the evidence that our forests have burned 
with regularity. If past experience is any indicator, we are learning that we cannot 
keep fire out of our forests forever. The trick then is to manage the forest so that 
we can safely endure and learn from fire’s consequences. More tolerance will be re- 
quired for fire in the forest and prescribed smoke in the atmosphere. Revisions in 
air quality standards may need to be considered — but the largest obstacle may be 
our own unwillingness to revise how we fulfill human wants and needs from the 
forest environment. 

This concludes my testimony. I will be pleased to answer any questions from Sub- 
committee members. 
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Statement of Greg E. Watcher, President and Executive Director, CLUB 20 

Introduction: 

Chairman Chenoweth, we are grateful to you for scheduling this hearing on a 
matter we believe is of great importance to the Rocky Mountain West in general, 
and to Western Colorado in particular. I also want to emphasize how much we ap- 
preciate the hours of work you and your staff, and the other Committee members, 
have put in on related issues over the past few months. As you know so well, the 
decisions made by the managers of our public lands have a tremendous impact on 
the communities in our states, and on the quality of life in our region. Prescribed 
fire is a vitally important management tool, and will see increased use in the com- 
ing years. That makes it even more important that we give careful thought to its 
affect on air pollution and regional haze. 

About CLUB 20: 

CLUB 20 is an organization of counties, communities, businesses, individuals and 
associations in Western Colorado. The group is organized for the purpose of speak- 
ing with a single unified voice on issues of mutual concern. Its activities include 
marketing and advertising, public education, promotion, meetings and events, and 
political action. 

Founded in 1953 by Western Slope business leaders, CLUB 20 was originally or- 
ganized to get rural roads paved. The State of Colorado had been spending only 10 
percent of its highway funds west of the Continental Divide, where more than half 
the roads were. It finally became clear that only by agreeing on a single priority 
list could all our communities be heard. It worked. Within a few years, the State 
was spending 37 percent of its highway funds west of the Divide, and by the end 
of the 1950s most of the major highways on the West Slope had been paved. 

The organization continued to function, incorporating in 1956, and began working 
on other issues of concern to all Western Slope communities. Its activities today in- 
clude water, agriculture and natural resources, energy, economic development, pub- 
lic lands, highways, air service, tourism, trails, recreation, and telecommunications. 

CLUB 20 policy is made by a Board of Directors, which includes voting member- 
ship for each county on the Western Slope. All counties have an equal voice, their 
delegations elected by the members in each county. Management decisions are made 
by an Executive Committee composed of elected officers. A vote of the full Board 
is required for CLUB 20 to take a position on any issue. 

The engines that drive CLUB 20 are the standing committees. Most Western 
Slope policy originates with these committees, all with broad geographic representa- 
tion. These panels include Natural Resources and Public Lands, Transportation, 
Economic Development, and Tourism in addition to subcommittees on water and ag- 
riculture. Membership is open to all CLUB 20 members, and the groups recommend 
policy to the full Board of Directors. 

For over four decades, this organization of all the communities of Colorado West 
has been providing a forum for the discussion of complex and controversial issues, 
and representing the interests of the Western Slope at all levels of government. The 
group’s membership is broader and more diverse than at any time in history, and 
still growing each year. The CLUB 20 leadership is convinced that, by working to- 
gether to achieve a stronger voice, the Western Slope can help shape the destiny 
of Colorado and the West. 

The EPA’s new regional haze regulations are potentially disastrous for our region, 
especially in the threat they pose to proper and wise management of the public 
lands. CLUB 20 strongly supports the use of prescribed fire by the Forest Service, 
under carefully controlled circumstances, and we fear the new Federal process will 
create a terrible series of problems. 

The Grand Canyon Process: 

CLUB 20 participated in the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission proc- 
ess in good faith for four years. Our organization held a seat on the Commission’s 
advisory committee and attended several meetings of the group, trying to persuade 
that body to recommend state policies that were based upon a sound interpretation 
of the science. 

The Grand Canyon study took over four years to complete, and cost the taxpayers 
some $8.5 million. It was authorized by Congress, and the entire effort was pushed 
strongly by the EPA. Yet after that report was issued, not only have its rec- 
ommendations been ignored by the EPA, but the scientific study itself has been com- 
plete sidestepped. The study was incredibly thorough and the technology used was 
impressive. Congress should be proud, indeed, of the skill with which technicians 
can sample the air and determine what is in it and pinpoint where it came from. 
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For the first time, we had the ability to determine the actual causes of the haze 
in the Grand Canyon and other Class I areas throughout the Colorado Plateau. 

There was just one problem with the study, its conclusions did not support the 
hidden political agenda of the EPA and its allies. So when the Western governors 
began meeting to determine state and regional solutions based on that study, EPA 
stepped around them. With no warning whatsoever to the governors, or any of the 
other players in the Grand Canyon study process, EPA published its own national 
rules. The rules came out of nowhere, apparently not even from the same EPA offi- 
cials involved in the Grand Canyon study. Nevertheless, the rules would supersede 
all the four years of activity of the study, ignore the study itself, pay no mind to 
the $8.5 million already spent, and begin from the same phony assumptions and 
junk science we worked so hard to overcome before. 

These regulations could cause serious economic problems in my state, and they 
will not help solve the visibility problems. Coloradans never envisioned when we 
went into this process that our State would be penalized because it has the cleanest 
air in the country. But that may be the result if EPA gets its way. 

The EPA’s Proposed Regulations: 

Part of CLUB 20’s original reservations about the Grand Canyon Commission rec- 
ommendations were expressed a year ago, and are being proven accurate now. We 
expressed to Governor Romer a strong fear that the EPA would implement Federal 
regulations enforcing ill advised and economically indefensible policies. We were as- 
sured that the Grand Canyon Commission would continue to be a state and regional 
process, involving affected stakeholders, and that final solutions would be handled 
at the state level. But the EPA’s new proposed national haze and visibility regula- 
tions which supersede that regional process and ignore the Commission’s scientific 
study renders that lengthy and costly process futile, and proves our fears were well 
founded. We were correct to suspect at the beginning of that process that hidden 
agendas were at work. 

The proposed regulations unfairly impact the Rocky Mountain West (which al- 
ready boasts the nation’s cleanest air) by requiring it to achieve unattainable levels 
of reductions. We cannot solve haze problems not created in Colorado at the state 
level. That’s why a regional approach can be the only answer. But the EPA proposes 
reductions in every state, and denies us any means of achieving them. Such regula- 
tions would severely restrict economic activity and retard future growth in areas 
with already-clean air, while producing very little effect on polluting areas which 
are the source of much of the region’s haze, as demonstrated by the Grand Canyon 
Study. 

The Grand Canyon Study identified the major causes of regional haze on the Colo- 
rado Plateau, and the results were not vague. The major contributors of year-round 
haze were Southern California air pollution and unregulated Mexican stationary 
sources. The major contributor of episodic haze was clearly identified as prescribed 
fires on Federal lands. Yet the EPA regulations have no effect on Mexico at all, nor 
do they provide any means for Colorado to address pollution generated in California. 
And most importantly, they specifically exclude Federal land managers from any re- 
sponsibility for the pollution generated by prescribed fires. 

Without sound science to determine a baseline of naturally occurring sources of 
haze in each region, it is impractical to set uniform standards of haze reduction that 
may be technologically and economically unfeasible. To require the same total 
amount of reduction in each state, rather than the same percentage, is patently un- 
fair to the West, and will have essentially no impact on the states east of the Appa- 
lachians. If Congress is serious about cleaning up the nation’s haze and solving the 
visibility problems, it should start this process in Los Angeles or Pittsburgh., not 
in Western Colorado. 

CLUB 20 strongly objects to the proposed EPA visibility regulations as unfair to 
the West, scientifically and economically indefensible, and without clear authority. 
We believe it is especially important for this Committee to recognize that the legal 
authority for these reflations is questionable. Congress authorized and funded the 
Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission, with a clear intention that it would 
result in regional solutions to a Colorado Plateau regional problem. It was never the 
intent of Congress to authorize new national regulations of this kind, nor was it the 
intent that the scientific study ($8.5 million) would be completely ignored by an 
EPA with a political agenda. 

Federal Land Management and Preseribed Fires: 

One of the most dangerous aspects of the proposed rules is that they continue to 
essentially exempt Federal land managers from responsibility for the pollution gen- 
erated by prescribed fires. And yet, while excluding fires on Federal lands, the rules 
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still require a total across-the-board reduction in the statewide level of smoke. This 
would have the effect of causing drastic regulation of existing sources of haze, in 
order to offset the major source, the smoke created by Federal land managers. 

You will remember that EPA Administrator Carol Browner, in testimony before 
a similar hearing last year, denied that Federal land managers are exempt from the 
regulations. Rather, she said, the data from those fires is excluded. It is a distinc- 
tion without a difference to a state government required to reduce its haze by one 
“deciview,” regardless of the source. Until the EPA has defined the baseline of natu- 
rally occurring sources, and included in that baseline an amount of smoke generated 
by prescribed fires — which amount the EPA cannot possibly predict — her assurances 
ring hollow. The fact is that the exemption of Federal fires, or the exclusion of their 
data, has the effect of creating a conflict between Federal land managers and other 
sources of haze. 

CLUB 20 believes fire can be an important part of management of public lands, 
and we cannot afford the unnecessary conflict between proper land management 
techniques — including fires — and important economic interests. The us-against-them 
mindset that will inevitably result is counterproductive, and will endanger the prop- 
er management of Federal lands. There are numerous areas in Western Colorado 
where the fuel overload has reached critical conditions. There is no doubt that much 
of this material must be removed or it will burn in a more devastating wildfire in 
the near future. 

Proper Federal land management means the larger materials, which burn longer 
and smoke more, should be removed mechanically before fires are set. By coinci- 
dence this is the same material for which there is a viable economic market. Yet 
the Forest Service continues to manage the forests in a manner that precludes sale 
or any removal of those materials, and the fuel loads continue to increase yearly. 
This Committee heard testimony recently from Interior Secretary Babbitt that as 
much as half of all the forests in America are unsuitable for burning until some me- 
chanical clearing has taken place. Yet the Administration has effectively closed 
down access for that purpose by Executive Order, and the Forest Service budgets 
continue to reduce such clearing every year. CLUB 20 believes a combination of me- 
chanical removal and prescribed fires are essential to the restoration of healthy for- 
ests in Colorado. The EPA regulations may serve to prevent that strategy because 
of its conflict with other economic interests that contribute to the haze. Trees do 
not vote, nor do they make campaign contributions. So if the EPA forces a show- 
down between proper public land management and continued industrial activity, the 
forests will be the losers. The only solution is to apply the same rules to all haze 
contributors, and to solve these problems at the state and regional level, as Con- 
gress intended. 

CLUB 20 supported legislation at the State level for the past two years that 
would have placed the State Health Department in the decision loop on such pre- 
scribed fires. Almost unique among Federal statutes, the Clean Air Act requires 
Federal land managers to obey State laws on emissions. This legislation would have 
allowed the State to examine Federal decision records to determine whether less- 
smoke alternatives had been fully considered before prescribed fires are set. It 
passed the Colorado Legislature overwhelmingly two years in a row, only to be ve- 
toed by Governor Roy Romer both times. The veto was irresponsible and inexcus- 
able, but the writing is on the wall. Federal land managers are going to be held 
accountable for their emissions. 

In short, CLUB 20 supports prescribed fire as a proper management tool for re- 
generating the natural environment, but more consideration should be given to 
smoke management as prescribed fires are planned, and methods for reducing emis- 
sions by clearing appropriate materials in advance should be used. A simple amend- 
ment to the Clean Air Act should be adopted by Congress to require land managers 
to reduce emissions to the extent practicable. That would end the Federal-state ar- 
gument over responsibility for such fires, and allow the continuation of important 
fire management. At the same time, by reducing the haze caused by such fires, it 
would end the conflicts between other economic activity and proper forest manage- 
ment. When EPA Administrator Browner says this “does not have to be a fight be- 
tween clean air and good forest management,” she is right. It does not have to be. 
But her proposal from EPA, combined with the executive order limiting forest ac- 
cess, and the constantly shrinking forest timber budgets, make it exactly that kind 
of fight. 

The Agriculture Problem: 

In the agricultural areas of the Western Slope, the EPA regulations pose a very 
serious threat to the farming and ranching industry. Most of these communities 
have no major local sources of haze — none at all. The episodic haze created by fire 
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is the only significant source of local visibility impairment in many of our counties. 
Thus, when Federal land managers set prescribed fires the haze can be serious, and 
is very noticeable. So if the EPA rules force a reduction in those communities, but 
continue to exclude the data from prescribed fires, agricultural burning may be the 
only remaining source to regulate. And regulation of agricultural burning is a major 
threat to the existence of the industry in those areas. 

It is not possible to grow crops and weeds in the same field at the same time. 
Weeds must be controlled if farming is to succeed. They must either be burned, or 
killed with chemicals. It is ironic, to say the least, that the same zealots who are 
pushing the regional haze rules would also ban such chemicals, leaving farmers 
with no chance of successful farming. There is no public policy reason to create such 
conflicts. The EPA’s proposed regulations would divide the economic interests of this 
nation in an unproductive and harmful way, while accomplishing no real solution 
to the problem. 

The Local Government Problem: 

The same kinds of conflicts are now becoming a major problem for local govern- 
ments throughout the West, including many of those CLUB 20 represents. Several 
Western Colorado counties are at this moment struggling with local regulations 
aimed at smoke and haze management. My own home county (Mesa County) is in 
the process of implementing rules affecting wood-burning stoves, as many other 
counties have already done. Those who think pollution advisories and voluntary no- 
drive days are for the big cities should know that many mountain communities live 
with the same temperature inversion problems. Commonly the inversions create the 
same kind of haze problem in the Vail Valley, for example, as is common in Denver. 

Local governments are taking serious actions to solve these problems, based on 
sound science and on the real sources of the haze in those areas. No national cookie 
cutter approach can be successful because the sources are not always the same. The 
EPA regulations add an especially difficult factor to the mix, because counties will 
feel increased pressure to adopt local rules to make up for Federal actions they can- 
not control. Such regulations have an unquestionable impact on local economies, and 
in many areas may produce no result in visibility improvement. Yet counties and 
cities throughout the region are feeling enormous pressure to implement stringent 
air quality standards. 

In addition, Colorado still labors with state law requiring county sheriffs to “con- 
trol and extinguish” all fires on public lands. There is no discretion to let such fires 
burn, even when Federal land managers have reached such a conclusion. Local ex- 
perts often can reach a consensus on letting some fires burn in certain areas, but 
such a decisions leaves county sheriffs hopelessly in the middle of a legal dilemma. 
While our State works on legislation to update the outmoded law, better cooperation 
between the Federal and state government would be extremely helpful. 

Conclusion: 

The point of this discussion ought to be cleaning up dirty air and reducing the 
haze problem. Since the EPA rules will not accomplish this, and will create the 
problems outlined above, they should be sidelined. Congress ought to act swiftly and 
decisively to stop the implementation of these regulations, and to insist that the 
process authorized and funded by Congress should be followed, including a direction 
to consider the scientific evidence of the Grand Canyon study. At the same time. 
Congress should act quickly to require under the Clean Air Act that Eederal man- 
agers, in proposing prescribed fires, should reduce the resulting emissions to the ex- 
tent possible. If there is a large cost associated with better land management, as 
the Grand Canyon Study hinted, then Congress should be prepared to pay that cost 
before it authorizes the Forest Service to torch the Western landscape and darken 
our skies. 


Statement of John S. Seitz, Director, Office of Air Quality Planning and 
Standards, Office of Air and Radiation, U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency 

Madame Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting me to 
discuss issues surrounding fire management and the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s (EPA’s) proposed rule to improve visibility and reduce regional haze in our 
national parks and wilderness areas. 

As you know, in July 1997, EPA revised the national ambient air quality stand- 
ards (NAAQS) for ground-level ozone and particulate matter. These updated stand- 
ards have the potential to prevent as many as 15,000 premature deaths each year, 
and up to hundreds of thousands of cases of significantly decreased lung function 
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and aggravated asthma in children. In the review of the standards, EPA concluded 
that the most appropriate way to address the visibility impairment associated with 
particulate matter would be to establish a regional haze program in conjunction 
with setting secondary PM standards equivalent to the suite of primary standards. 
EPA proposed new regulations addressing regional haze in July 1997. 

Madame Chairman, as you know, virtually all of our national parks and wilder- 
ness areas are subject to some degree of regional haze visibility impairment. This 
fact has been extensively documented by monitoring conducted since 1978 by the 
National Park Service, EPA, the United States Eorest Service, and other agencies. 
Haze obscures the clarity, color, texture, and form of what we see, and it is caused 
by natural and anthropogenic pollutants that are emitted to the atmosphere 
through a number of activities, such as electric power generation, various industrial 
and manufacturing processes, car and truck emissions, burning activities, and so on. 
These emissions often are transported long distances affecting visibility in certain 
parks and wilderness areas that have been identified by Congress for protection 
under the Clean Air Act. These areas are known as “Class I” areas. 

We also know that the causes and severity of regional haze vary greatly between 
the East and the West. The average standard visual range in most of the Western 
U.S. is 60 to 90 miles, or about one-half to two-thirds of the visual range that would 
exist without man-made air pollution. In most of the East, the average standard vis- 
ual range is 15 to 30 miles, or about one-sixth to one-third of the visual range that 
would exist under natural conditions. One of the major challenges associated with 
this problem is that these conditions are often caused not by one single source or 
group of sources near each park or wilderness area, but by mixing of emissions from 
a wide variety of sources over a broad region. 

Background 

The Clean Air Act established special goals for visibility in many national parks, 
wilderness areas, and international parks. Section 169A of the 1977 Amendments 
to the Clean Air Act sets a national goal for visibility as the “prevention of any fu- 
ture, and the remed 3 dng of any existing, impairment of visibility in mandatory Class 
I Federal areas which impairment results from manmade air pollution.” This section 
also calls for EPA to issue regulations to assure “reasonable progress” toward meet- 
ing the national goal. EPA issued regulations in 1980 to address the visibility prob- 
lem that is “reasonably attributable” to a single source or group of sources. These 
rules were designed to be the first phase in EPA’s overall program to protect visi- 
bility. At that time, EPA deferred action addressing regional haze impairment until 
improved monitoring and modeling techniques could provide more source-specific in- 
formation, and EPA could improve its understanding of the pollutants causing im- 
pairment. 

As part of the 1990 Amendments to the Clean Air Act, Congress added section 
169B to focus on regional haze issues. Under this section, EPA was required to es- 
tablish a visibility transport commission for the region affecting visibility in the 
Grand Canyon National Park. EPA established the Grand Canyon Visibility Trans- 
port Commission in 1991 to examine regional haze impairment for the 16 manda- 
tory Class I Federal areas on the Colorado Plateau, located near the Four Corners 
area of New Mexico, Colorado, Utah and Arizona. After several years of technical 
assessment and policy development, the Commission completed its final report in 
June 1996. The Commission’s recommendations covered a wide range of control 
strategy approaches, planning and tracking activities, and technical findings which 
address protection of visibility in the Class I areas in the vicinity of the Grand Can- 
yon National Park. 

Under the 1990 Amendments, Congress required EPA to take regulatory action 
within 18 months of receiving the Commission’s recommendations. EPA proposed 
the regional haze rules in July of last year in conjunction with the final national 
ambient air quality standards for particulate matter. In developing the proposed 
regulations, EPA took into account the findings of the Grand Canyon Visibility 
Transport Commission, as well as findings from a 1993 National Academy of 
Sciences Report and information developed by the EPA Clean Air Act Advisory Com- 
mittee (CAAAC). 

The National Academy of Sciences formed a Committee on Haze in National 
Parks and Wilderness Areas in 1990 to address a number of regional haze-related 
issues, including methods for determining the contributions of manmade sources to 
haze as well as methods for considering alternative source control measures. In 
1993, the National Academy of Sciences issued a report entitled, “Protecting Visi- 
bility in National Parks and Wilderness Areas” which discussed the science of re- 
gional haze. Among other things, the Committee concluded that “current scientific 
knowledge was adequate and available control technologies exist to justify regu- 
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latory action to improve and protect visibility.” The Committee also concluded that 
progress toward the national goal will require regional programs operating over 
large geographic areas. Further, the Committee felt strategies should he adopted 
that consider many sources simultaneously on a regional basis. 

In developing the proposed regional haze rule, EPA also took into consideration 
recommendations and discussions related to regional haze from the CAAAC Sub- 
committee on Ozone, Particulate Matter, and Regional Haze Implementation Pro- 
grams established under the Federal Advisory Committee Act (FACA). The Sub- 
committee included wide representation from states, local and tribal governments, 
industry, environmental groups and academia. This Subcommittee met regularly 
over the past two and one-half years to consider a variety of implementation issues 
associated with the revised national ambient air quality standards and the proposed 
regional haze rule. It also focused discussions on how best to develop more cost ef- 
fective, flexible strategies for implementing these requirements. 

EPA’s Proposed Regional Haze Rule 

EPA’s proposed regional haze rule is designed to establish a program to address 
visibility impairment in the Nation’s most treasured national parks and wilderness 
areas. In this rule, EPA is proposing to improve visibility, or visual air quality, in 
156 important natural areas found in every region of the country. These areas range 
from Grand Canyon, Mesa Verde, and Bryce Canyon in the southwest; to Yellow- 
stone, Sawtooth, and Mt. Rainier in the northwest; to Shenandoah and the Great 
Smokies in the Appalachians; to Yosemite, Sequoia, and Point Reyes in California; 
to Acadia, Lye Brook, and Great Gulf in the northeast; to the Everglades and Sipsey 
Wilderness in the southeast; to Big Bend, Wichita Mountains, Badlands, and the 
Boundary Waters in the central states. More than 60 million visitors experience the 
spectacular beauty of these areas annually. The proposed regional haze rule, in con- 
junction with implementation of other Clean Air Act programs, would significantly 
improve visibility in these areas. Further, EPA expects visibility to improve well be- 
yond these areas, across broader regions of the United States. 

The regional haze proposal establishes a requirement for states to implement 
strategies to meet “reasonable progress targets” for improving visibility in Class I 
areas. These targets would be designed to improve visibility on the haziest days and 
to prevent degradation of visibility on the clearest days EPA is proposing to express 
the progress targets in a way that provides flexibility from one region of the country 
to another by using the “deciview” as a measurement. The deciview index expresses 
the overall effect on visibility resulting from changing levels of the key components 
of fine particulate matter (sulfates, nitrates, organic and elemental carbon, soil dust) 
which contribute to the degradation of visibility. These components are routinely 
measured by an interagency visibility monitoring network that has been in place for 
several years in national parks and forests. Like the decibel scale which is used to 
measure sound, the deciview index measures perceived changes across the range of 
possible conditions (for example, from clear to hazy days). A change of one deciview 
is considered to be perceptible by the average person. Visibility monitoring data 
show that over the past several years, visibility impairment on the worst days 
ranges from 27 to 34 deciviews in eastern locations and 13 to 25 in western loca- 
tions. A deciview of zero represents the absence of natural or man-made impairment 
in visibility. 

EPA’s proposed presumptive “reasonable progress target” has two elements: (1) 
for the 20 percent of days having the worst visibility, the target is a rate of improve- 
ment equal to 1.0 deciview over either a 10-year or 15-year period [EPA has solic- 
ited comments on each option]; and (2) for the 20 percent of days having the best 
visibility, the target is no degradation. For example, in a place like the Shenandoah 
National Park, where ambient fine particle levels for the worst days average 20 
micrograms per cubic meter, a reduction of up to 2 micrograms per cubic meter 
would be needed to achieve a 1 deciview improvement. Whereas in the Grand Can- 
yon, where ambient fine particle levels for the worst days average about 5 
micrograms per cubic meter, a reduction of up to one-half a microgram would be 
sufficient to achieve a 1 deciview improvement. 

EPA’s proposed rule also provides important flexibility to states by allowing them 
to propose alternate progress targets for EPA approval. An alternate target can be 
proposed for a Class I area if the state can demonstrate that achieving the presump- 
tive targets would not be reasonable. States can consider such factors as the avail- 
ability and costs of controls, the time necessary for compliance, and the remaining 
useful life of the air pollution sources in determining whether achieving the target 
would be reasonable. Alternatively, some states may find they can go further and 
achieve up to a 2-3 deciview improvement at some parks or wilderness areas, or 
that programs already adopted or in the process of being implemented will achieve 
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such an improvement. The proposal suggests that states consult with other contrib- 
uting states, the Federal land managers, and EPA in developing alternate targets. 

Last month. President Clinton signed the Transportation Equity Act for the 21st 
Century (TEA-21) which, among other things, included a provision to ensure that 
states’ control strategies and plans for regional haze are harmonized with those re- 
quired for PM 25 . This dovetails with the goal expressed in our proposed rule to co- 
ordinate the state plan deadlines under the regional haze rule with those required 
for meeting the PM 25 standard. EPA’s regional haze proposal also encourages states 
to work cooperatively to develop modeling approaches, emission inventories, and re- 
gional implementation strategies. 

EPA also proposed that either every three or five years after the adoption of their 
initial control strategies and plans (EPA has solicited comment on both options), 
states would review progress in each Class I area in relation to their established 
progress targets. States would also be expected to include a plan for expanding the 
current visibility monitoring network so that it is “representative” of all 156 Class 
I areas. EPA is working with the states and Federal land managers to coordinate 
this network expansion with the deployment of the new monitoring network for the 
national ambient air quality standard for fine particulates. EPA is evaluating ways 
to efficiently use resources such that existing and new visibility monitoring sites can 
also provide information about transport of fine particulate pollution as it relates 
to the newly revised national ambient air quality standards. EPA expects to deploy 
more than 70 new visibility monitoring sites by December 1999. 

Also as part of their initial plan submittal, states would need to address impor- 
tant technical activities to pursue on a regional basis, such as improvements in par- 
ticulate matter emission inventories and modeling capabilities, as well as plans for 
assessing sources potentially subject to best available retrofit technology (or BART). 
As specified in the Clean Air Act, sources potentially subject to BART are any 
sources, from one of twenty-six groups of industrial “source categories,” which began 
operation between 1962 and 1977, and which have the potential to individually emit 
250 tons per year or more of any pollutant that impairs visibility. The twenty-six 
source categories include such sources as electric utilities, smelters, petroleum refin- 
eries, and pulp and paper mills. If the state determines that a source contributes 
to visibility impairment in any Class I area, a BART determination would include 
an examination of the availability of control technologies, the costs of compliance, 
the energy and non-air environmental impacts of compliance, any pollution control 
equipment in use at the source, the remaining useful life of the source, as well as 
the degree of improvement in visibility as a result of compliance. As with all aspects 
of this proposal, we solicited comments on how to address the BART requirement 
and will take these comments into account in developing the final rule. 

Under the proposed regional haze rule, state plans would provide for adoption of 
emissions management strategies concurrently with other strategies for PM2.5 non- 
attainment areas. These submittals would include measures to reduce emissions 
from sources located within the state, including provisions addressing the BART re- 
quirement, if applicable. I would like to make two important points about the emis- 
sions reduction strategy. First, it can take into account air quality improvements 
due to implementation of other programs, such as the acid rain program, mobile 
source programs, or the national ambient air quality standards program. And sec- 
ond, the emissions reduction strategy can include a mix of strategies that address 
emissions from both stationary, areas and mobile sources. EPA’s proposed rule does 
not focus on stationary sources only, as some have claimed. The proposed planning 
framework provides states with flexibility in designing their overall program for im- 
proving visibility. 

Process for Developing the Final Regional Haze Rule 

EPA Administrator Browner signed the proposed haze rule on July 18, 1997. At 
that time, we made the proposed rule and other related materials available to the 
public on the Internet and through other means. It was published in the Federal 
Register on July 31. EPA held a public hearing that I chaired in Denver, Colorado 
on September 18. In response to requests by the public, we extended the public com- 
ment period by about six weeks, to December 5, 1997. We have held other sessions 
around the country to discuss the regional haze proposal, including a national sat- 
ellite broadcast for all state and local air pollution agencies during which we dis- 
cussed the proposal and answered questions from the viewers. I have also actively 
participated in meetings of the Western Regional Air Partnership, a follow-up orga- 
nization to the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission that is co-chaired by 
Governor Shutiva of the Pueblo of Acoma and Governor Leavitt of Utah. This is a 
voluntary organization established by several states and tribes which EPA will be 
working with to address western visibility issues. 
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Issues Surrounding Fire in Forest Management and EPA’s Proposed Re- 
gional Haze Rule 

EPA recognizes that fires have always been a natural part of forest ecosystems. 
Forest fires release important nutrients from flammable “fuels” or debris on the for- 
est floor into the soil. Some plant species are dependent on fire for further reproduc- 
tion. By reducing the undergrowth and debris on the forest floor, trees typically 
grow taller and healthier since there is less competition by other surrounding plants 
for nutrients. For many years, fires were aggressively suppressed in our Nation’s 
forests, resulting in a number of problems, including long-term damage to the 
health of trees and increased likelihood of catastrophic wildfires. The absence of fire 
effects has allowed plant species (e.g., trees and shrubs) that would normally be 
eliminated by fires to proliferate, vegetation to become dense and insect infestations 
to go unchecked. We now believe that smaller, periodic fires that are well managed 
help reduce the risk of catastrophic wildfires. 

In recognition of the serious problems caused by years of fire suppression, the 
U.S. Departments of Agriculture and the Interior jointly released the results of a 
Federal Wildland Fire Management Policy and Program Review in 1995. This report 
recognized the critical role fire plays in maintaining healthy wildland ecosystems 
and endorsed a significant increase in the use of planned, or managed, fire as a land 
and resource management tool. The Departments of Agriculture and the Interior 
adopted a policy that all future plans to manage fires on wildlands will incorporate 
public health and environmental considerations, including air quality. EPA also par- 
ticipated in developing the 1995 Program Review and endorsed its recommenda- 
tions. 

Unplanned wildland fires, such as catastrophic wildfires, can pose serious threats 
to property, and public health and safety. Wildfires cause extended periods of in- 
tense smoke, which contains particulate matter that can cause serious health prob- 
lems, especially for people with respiratory illness. They can also affect visibility, 
a particular concern in national parks and wilderness areas. 

On the other hand, fires can be planned and managed to minimize the smoke im- 
pacts that adversely affect public health and impair visibility. This can occur 
through techniques such as scheduling burning during favorable wind directions 
and weather conditions, and controlling the amount of fuel or acreage burned. Many 
state agencies already use these and other management techniques to reduce air 
quality problems associated with wildland and prescribed fires. 

As mentioned earlier, in developing a common-sense implementation strategy for 
the new ozone and particulate matter standards and the regional haze program, 
EPA used the FACA to create a Subcommittee to obtain advice from outside experts 
representing industry, environmental, state, local. Federal and other stakeholders. 
Within the Subcommittee, EPA established a special workgroup comprised of fire 
and air quality experts from the U.S. Departments of Agriculture, the Interior, and 
Defense; the National Association of State Foresters, state/local air quality agencies 
and others to specifically address the potential impacts of wildland and prescribed 
fire (e.g., smoke particles) on air quality and visibility impairment. 

In May of this year, EPA issued the “Interim Air Quality Policy on Wildland and 
Prescribed Fires.” The policy encourages all land owners/managers to work coopera- 
tively with state and local air pollution control officials to conduct integrated plan- 
ning to successfully manage ecosystem health and air quality concerns. EPA’s policy 
outlines the basic components of smoke management plans (SMPs) and urges states 
to adopt and implement SMPs to mitigate the impacts of smoke on the public’s 
health and welfare, and to prevent violations of the national ambient air quality 
standards and visibility impairment. 

In developing this policy, EPA considered the 1996 recommendations from the 
Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission (GCVTC), which among other 
issues, recommended smoke management plans, and the development or improve- 
ment of other tools as means of addressing smoke impacts from prescribed burning. 
The “Interim Air Quality Policy on Wildland and Prescribed Fires” complements 
EPA’s “natural events” policy issued in 1996 to address the treatment of wildfires 
and other natural events in meeting PM air quality standards. Under the “natural 
events” policy, EPA has committed not to redesignate areas as nonattainment when 
natural events are clearly the cause of violations of the national ambient air quality 
standards for PMio, provided the state develops a natural events action plan to ad- 
dress the public health impacts associated with future natural events, such as a 
wildfires. Natural event action plans include public notice and education programs, 
actions to minimize exposure to high particulate matter concentrations, and actions 
to minimize particulate matter emissions from controllable sources that contribute 
to natural events. The “Interim Air Quality Policy on Wildland and Prescribed 
Fires” incorporates the same type of flexibility and does not punish states that im- 
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plement effective smoke management programs, yet occasionally experience un- 
avoidable smoke intrusions. 

Conclusions 

In summary, we believe that EPA’s regional haze rule, when finalized, will estab- 
lish a framework to improve visibility in our Nation’s parks and wilderness areas, 
as the Congress intended in the Clean Air Act. Over the past several months, we 
have been busy reviewing public comments and considering options for addressing 
the concerns of various commenters. At the request of various interested parties, in- 
cluding the Western Governors Association, STAPPA/ALAPCO, NESCAUM, and in- 
dustry and environmental groups, we have held additional meetings to discuss 
issues related to the rule. I want to be clear that we still have not made final deci- 
sions on these matters. Our goal is to ensure that the proposed new regional haze 
requirements are implemented in a common sense, cost-effective and flexible man- 
ner. 

We also want to assure compatibility between Federal land management policies 
and EPA air quality programs (NAAQS, regional haze, visibility, conformity, etc.). 
Therefore, we plan to revisit the “Interim Air Quality Policy on Wildland and Pre- 
scribed Fires” when the final regional haze rules have been promulgated and when 
we receive recommendations from the USDA Air Quality Task Force on how to treat 
air quality impacts from agricultural burning. We intend to continue working closely 
with state and local governments, other Federal agencies and all other interested 
parties to accomplish these goals. 

Madame Chairman, this concludes my written statement. I will be happy to an- 
swer any questions that you might have. 


Statement of Janice McDougle, Associate Deputy Chief, State and Private 
Forestry, United States Department of Agriculture Forest Service 

MADAM CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

I am Janice McDougle, Associate Deputy Chief for State and Private Forestry 
with responsibility for fire and aviation, forest health, and cooperative forestry pro- 
grams. I am accompanied by Denny Truesdale, our national Acting Director of Fire 
and Aviation Management. I appreciate the opportunity to testify on the relation- 
ship between the Forest Service fire management program and the proposed Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA) regional haze rule. 

In October 1997, Bob Joslin, Deputy Chief for National Forest System, testified 
before the Senate Energy and Natural Resources Committee on the agency’s history 
in air management. He talked about our research program, our role in new permit 
review for regulatory agencies, and how proposed changes might affect Forest Serv- 
ice programs. I would like to submit his testimony for the record, in addition to my 
comments. 

Our fire management program, including wildfire suppression and fuels reduction 
efforts, affects air quality. Our air quality objective is to reduce the long term cumu- 
lative smoke impacts from all types of fire. The full effect of the regional haze rule 
on Forest Service programs is difficult to project until a final haze rule is promul- 
gated and each state and tribe develops its own Implementation Plan, and related 
smoke management plans. 

We appreciate EPA’s efforts to integrate wildfire suppression and prescribed fire 
issues in their policies. I am confident that, among EPA, the states, tribes, and land 
management agencies, we can balance vital public interests in clean air and fire 
protection. We believe that EPA is developing a common sense approach that will 
provide a logical context for us to carry out our goals of restoring ecosystems, caring 
for the land, and serving people. 

Before I discuss the regional haze issue specifically, I’d like to discuss the role of 
fire in ecosystems, the responsibilities the Forest Service has related to air quality, 
and our fire management program. Then I will discuss the EPA regional haze pro- 
posal and its potential effect on our fire management program. 

Fire plays an important role in ecosystems; it is a natural, inevitable part of eco- 
systems in most forested areas of the country. A number of forest and brush types 
across the United States reflect fire-adapted ecosystems. Vegetation actually needs 
regular fire to maintain native species diversity and to promote regeneration. Over 
the last one hundred years, effective fire suppression efforts have changed the fre- 
quency of fires, allowing changes in the vegetation and ecosystem function. 

In the 1996 Interagency Fire Management Policy and Program Review, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and Department of Interior recognized the significant 
role that fire plays in these fire-adapted ecosystems, and the departments called for 
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a substantial increase in the use of planned, or prescribed, fire as a management 
tool to restore forest health. 

FOREST SERVICE ROLE IN AIR QUALITY 

The Forest Service has two primary responsibilities related to air quality. We pro- 
tect air quality related values, including visibility, in Class I Federal Areas and 
manage National Forest System lands in a manner consistent with regulations im- 
plementing the Clean Air Act. A part of our Class I Area protection includes inte- 
grated air quality monitoring. 

Monitoring 

The Forest Service manages over 191 million acres of our nation’s public land as 
part of the National Forest System. Included within that land base are 88 areas 
that Congress designated as Class I Federal Areas with special air quality protec- 
tion under the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1977. Visibility is used as an indicator 
of particulate matter and other pollutants that are transported over relatively long 
distances. These pollutants can adversely affect both natural resources and human 
health. Formal monitoring information from all Class I Areas, which includes meas- 
ures of both visibility and particulates, is used to review permit applications for new 
major point sources of air pollution, to determine the impacts of existing sources of 
air pollution, and to identify trends nationally. 

Fuel Treatment 

The air quality objective in our fuel treatment program is to reduce the long term 
smoke impacts from the combined wildfire and prescribed fire programs. Local re- 
sults will vary annually, and that is why our fire management plans must be con- 
sidered as part of a state’s long-term strategy for regional haze in accordance with 
the Clean Air Act. 

The Forest Service has estimated that as much as 40 million acres could be at 
risk of high intensity wild fire. The Administration and Congress have increased 
funding to reduce this fire hazard. I will submit for the record a map that shows 
generally where fire-adapted ecosystems are located. The acres at risk are within 
those fire-adapted systems, are distributed across the United States, and reflect a 
variety of fuel conditions. Historical fuel conditions have changed in locations where 
fires have been suppressed and excluded. Increased fuels result in fires that will 
burn with high intensity, causing watershed and other resource damage, or increas- 
ing the threat to property, firefighters, and to public safety. 

Each individual forest stand has unique site specific conditions. The Forest Serv- 
ice currently is inventorying stands to determine the resources at risk, the fuel con- 
ditions that exist, the likelihood of a fire starting in that specific location, and the 
cost of treatment. The Forest Service identifies areas as high priority if the have 
high value resources at risk, high hazardous fuel conditions, and frequent ignitions. 
After assessments are completed, local managers determine the need for treatment 
based on local land and resource management plans, consistent with the National 
Environmental Policy Act, and identify specific tools needed to treat specific situa- 
tions. 

The Forest Service decision to ignite a prescribed fire is based on localized fuel 
and weather conditions and the availability of personnel and equipment. Prescribed 
fire plans identify the conditions and resources required to meet the desired objec- 
tives, including smoke management. If all smoke management plans are in place 
and the prescribed fire can be conducted consistent with those plans, the agency 
completes the burn and monitors the effects. If prescribed fires cannot be imple- 
mented consistently with smoke management plans, the prescribed fires are modi- 
fied or postponed to meet smoke management objectives. 

CHANGING EPA RULES: NATURAL EVENTS POLICY, INTERIM AIR QUALITY 
POLICY, AND REGIONAL HAZE 

The Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission was chartered under author- 
ity of the Clean Air Act amendments of 1990 by EPA to look at the regional haze 
standards and help develop equitable implementation strategies in the Grand Can- 
yon Area. The Commission’s recommendations and the 1995 Interagency Wildland 
Fire Policy Review were considered in development of the EPA Natural Events and 
Interim Wildland and Prescribed Fire policies that implement new standards for 
particulate matter and ozone. Congress has endorsed the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

When the final regional haze rule is adopted, there may need to be some modifica- 
tions to the natural events and wildland and prescribed fire policies. The guidance 
in those policies refine the roles of land managers and regulators in response to 
many issues that a haze rule is likely to address. We expect that the regional haze 
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rule will result in regulators and land managers working more closely together. We 
have recognized the need to increase collaboration and are taking steps to make it 
happen now. 

All of the EPA changes reinforce the states and tribes responsibilities for imple- 
mentation of the Clean Air Act and development of programs to implement these 
new rules. The Federal land managers’ role to protect air quality related values is 
to monitor, provide recommendations, and help mitigate potential problems that 
Federal management or other proposed actions might generate. 

Natural Events Policy 

EPA’s Natural Events Policy was the first policy change resulting from the inter- 
agency wildland fire policy. The Natural Events Policy considers air quality impacts 
from wildfire as a natural event. When air quality standards are violated due to a 
natural event, EPA will not penalize states or tribes who develop and implement 
a plan to respond to health impacts and fire managers who mitigate the effects of 
the wildfire on air quality. This means that wildfire generated air quality problems 
will trigger cooperative development of emergency notification plans, appropriate 
suppression actions, and communication of anticipated smoke dispersal so that peo- 
ple can be advised of and take actions to protect their health. The policy also en- 
courages the treatment of hazardous fuels to minimize the effects of wildfires on air 
quality. 

Interim Air Quality Policy on Wildland and Prescribed Fires 

The EPA Interim Policy on Wildland and Prescribed Fires expands on the natural 
events policy, applies to all wildland fires on public lands, and integrates two public 
policy goals: (1) to allow fire to function, as nearly as possible, in its natural role 
in wildland ecosystems, and (2) to protect public health and welfare by mitigating 
the impacts of smoke on air quality and visibility. The policy provides guidance on 
mitigating smoke caused by fires in the wildlands and the wildland/urban interface. 
It identifies the responsibilities of wildland managers and state and tribal air qual- 
ity managers (air regulators) to work together to coordinate fire activities, minimize 
smoke, manage smoke from wildland and prescribed fires, and establish emergency 
action programs to mitigate any unavoidable impacts on the public. 

The EPA policy allows flexibility in regulating prescribed fires and includes incen- 
tives for states or tribes to adopt and implement smoke management programs. 
When adequate smoke management plans exist and a prescribed fire is burning 
within smoke management plans, the EPA will not punish states or tribes for ex- 
ceeding air quality standards. 

Proposed Regional Haze Rule 

Administrator Browner proposed a regional haze rule in July, 1997, and EPA is 
responding to concerns received during its public comment period, which closed in 
December, 1997. The proposed regional haze rule is designed to improve visibility 
in all Federal Class I Areas through efforts to achieve reasonable process targets 
agreed to by states or tribes and EPA. The proposed rule expands monitoring, calls 
for improved inventory and modelling systems, plans emissions reduction including 
assessing sources that do not have existing emission controls. 

I do not know when the final rule will be promulgated but I anticipate that the 
new regional haze rule will enhance collaboration in monitoring efforts and improve 
the effectiveness of the Forest Service fire management program. 

New EPA standards and policies, in combination with the proposed regional haze 
rule, will integrate data from Forest Service Class I monitoring sites with state 
data. Expansion of Forest Service monitoring to identify the individual components 
of haze in Class I Areas is a likely result of any new haze rule. 

The effects on individual forests’ fire management programs from these new EPA 
policies will vary based on the strength of individual state or tribal smoke manage- 
ment programs, and existing coordination. Where state or tribal implementation 
plans have adequate smoke management plans, our efforts will be focused on com- 
plying with the plans and cooperating to improve long range plans. Those existing 
plans will establish the strongest foundations for transition to the future haze rule. 

Where states or tribes do not have adequate smoke management plans, the Forest 
Service will focus on the development of voluntary smoke management agreements, 
particularly if it anticipates any significant increase in prescribed fire. Broader 
smoke management plans will then need to be developed to implement an effective 
prescribed fire program once the haze rule is promulgated. 

The Forest Service, consistent with current policy, will continue, and improve, ef- 
forts to work with regulators to (1) notify them of plans for the use, and any signifi- 
cant increase in the use, of fire for resource management, (2) consider the air qual- 
ity impacts of fire and take appropriate steps to mitigate those impacts, (3) consider 
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appropriate alternative treatments, and (4) participate in the development and im- 
plementation of State or Tribal implementation plans. 

Our wildfire suppression program will continue to utilize smoke management con- 
siderations in the development of wildfire suppression strategies and tactics. I would 
expect to see greater coordination between regulatory agencies and incident man- 
agement teams. 

SUMMARY 

Certainly, it is a challenge for the Forest Service to meet both land management 
and air quality objectives. I believe that the EPA has worked hard to come up with 
an interim policy that maximizes opportunities to protect public and private prop- 
erty while assuring the protection of public health and welfare. The Forest Service’s 
objective is to reduce the long-term impacts of smoke from both wildland and pre- 
scribed fires. The Forest Service has utilized smoke management planning for over 
20 years to mitigate the impacts of its fire program. 

To obtain the desired benefits to wilderness ecosystems, visibility, and public 
health, we will need to further improve our prescribed fire program planning and 
implementation, including fuelwood utilization, modifying project level planning and 
monitoring, improving Forest Service and regulators practical prescribed fire and 
smoke management skills, and improving our visibility monitoring. As prescribed 
fire practitioners, we are subject to the same state and tribal air quality authorities 
as others. This may include enforcement actions such as fines, direction to modify 
our programs, and reviews to determine whether fires were authorized, whether 
burn plan were followed, and why prescriptions may have failed. We are working 
hard to ensure that these types of actions are rare. 

We can effectively implement both wildland and prescribed fire programs under 
the Natural Events Policy and the Interim Policy on Wildland and Prescribed Fires. 
Their implementation will position all land managers for transition to the future 
haze rule by giving us better information, improved skills, and a better ability to 
assess the impacts to our programs from the haze rule, once it is developed. 

The Forest Service is committed to the partnership with the EPA, states, and 
tribes, and will be working closely with them as we move forward towards imple- 
menting the final regional haze rule. We believe that current policies are a common 
sense approach that will form the basis for what we will need to do under the re- 
gional haze rule. 

That completes my formal statement. I would be happy to answer any questions. 


Statement of Robert C. Joslin, Deputy Chief, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on the importance of the proposed Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA) regional haze regulation to the Forest Service. 
I am Bob Joslin, Deputy Chief for National Forest System of the Forest Service. I 
am responsible for the management of 191 million acres of our nation’s National 
Forests and, in particular, 88 areas that Congress designated for special air quality 
protection under the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1977. 

I want to share some of the specific actions the Forest Service has taken to protect 
the lands we are managing and how we see our role changing in light of the pro- 
posed changes to the EPA regional haze rules. 

FOREST SERVICE HISTORICAL PROGRAM 

The Forest Service has a long history of involvement in air quality issues, particu- 
larly from the standpoint of visibility. There is a clear correlation between the qual- 
ity of recreational use of national forests and visibility; influences of our wildfire 
suppression program on air quality is well documented; and air quality conditions 
have historically influenced our ability to detect wildfires. We have actually been 
monitoring visibility since the early 1920’s and developed the Byram’s Haze meter 
in 1925. 'These measurements were taken at lookouts during fire season well into 
the 1950’s. While the observations were used to distinguish between dust and clouds 
and smokes from wildfires, the principles of noting perceptible changes to the scene 
and contrast for long distances is the underlying principle of many of the visibility 
monitors used today. 

With passage of the 1977 Clean Air Act Amendments, Congress designated 88 
Wilderness Areas managed by the Forest Service as Class I Federal Areas and, as 
such, provided them with special visibility protection. At the time, we surveyed the 
designated areas to determine if visibility was an important value, requiring some 
level of protection. We used the enabling legislation that established the wilderness 
to determine the importance of good visibility and found that for all but 2 wilder- 
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nesses, Rainbow Lakes in Wisconsin and Bradwell Bay in Florida, visibility is an 
important value. 

Along with negatively impacting the experience of wilderness users, reduced visi- 
bility can be used as an indicator of particulate matter and other pollutants being 
transported over relatively long distances and the potential for adverse effects to 
vegetation. The existence of visibility problems in relatively unoccupied locations 
such as the Class I Federal Areas is a further indicator of the breadth of air quality 
problems in the country. At the time of designation we had some indications of point 
source smoke plume impacts and regional haze in all of our Class I Federal Areas. 

We began seasonal monitoring for visibility in some of the more sensitive Class 
I Federal Areas as early as 1982 using fixed cameras and their photographic data. 
Since that time the agency has significantly improved our visibility monitoring tech- 
nology and increased the number of areas we monitor in. We currently conduct some 
form of formal monitoring in 72 of our 88 Class I Federal Areas. Monitoring infor- 
mation is used in the review of permit applications for new major point sources of 
air pollution, in determining the impacts of existing sources of air pollution, and vis- 
ibility modelling relative to special air pollution studies. 

Along with the National Park Service and EPA, we participated in the National 
Academy of Sciences study of the state of the science related to visibility. They re- 
viewed our monitoring efforts and the data collected and concluded that there was 
sufficient data to make regulatory decisions. The Forest Service evaluated the rec- 
ommendations and invested in the more sophisticated IMPROVE network of moni- 
toring stations. 

IMPROVE — the Interagency protocol for monitoring that we operate in coopera- 
tion with my colleagues here is the protocol recommended in the proposed regional 
haze rule. IMPROVE provides protocols for monitoring extinction, and absorption 
which are key visibility indicators and establishes standards for the installation and 
operation of visibility monitoring stations. Stations have filters that collect both 
PM2.5 and PMIO sized particles. The filters that collect the PM2.5 particles are 
then analyzed to help determine what type sources are contributing to the visibility 
problem. 

The proposed Regional Haze rule contemplates using comprehensive data from 
stations that have three or more years of records. To give you a run down of the 
monitoring being done in the Forest Service: 15 Class I Federal Areas have three 
years of comprehensive data and 3 more will meet that standard by the end of 1998. 
48 areas have limited data (most often camera data) or less than 2 years of moni- 
toring. Six areas do not have independent monitoring but are covered well by the 
monitoring done at an adjacent area. 14 Forest Service Class I Federal Areas have 
no data because they are near Areas monitored by other agencies. 

The Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990 ushered in a new era in visibility concern 
with the establishment of the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission (Com- 
mission). The Forest Service was an original, and ongoing, participant in the Com- 
mission and provided analysis of the exiting conditions in the 8 Class I Wilderness 
Areas that were part of the study. The agency was also active in the development 
of control strategy options including providing the Commission with analyses of the 
possible impacts of both wildfire and of increased prescribed fire programs in the 
west. Of the 16 Class I Federal Areas considered by the Commission, 8 are managed 
by the Forest Service. The commission process brought together not only the Federal 
land managers, but also tribes, states, state regulators, and the EPA. 

The Commission looked at land management protection responsibilities as well as 
the polluting side of our land management activities. We endorse the Commission 
Recommendations that represent a considered strategy for the protection of the 16 
areas. However, it should be noted that the Commission analyzed visibility protec- 
tion for less than 10 percent of the Class I Federal Areas that the Forest Service 
manages and that those areas are similar in nature and regional concerns. Its re- 
gional nature is responsive to regional issues and its recommendations may not be 
fully applicable across the country. We commend the states and tribes involved for 
their commitment, and continue to work with them in the follow on “Western Re- 
gional Air Partnership” (WRAP). 

RESEARCH 

Research conducted by the Forest Service has determined that viewing the sce- 
nery through “clean, fresh air” is one of the most important wilderness attributes 
as determined by our wilderness users. This statement is probably true for most 
users of National Forest System lands. A significant Forest Service contribution to 
Clean Air Act objectives is provided through our Research program which focuses 
on the response of ecosystems and their components to air pollution including the 
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effects of air pollution on trees and forests as well as “acid rain” deposition from 
both point sources and regional air pollution. 

A better understanding of the relationships between air pollution and forest eco- 
system health is vital to making informed decisions to protect all forest ecosystems 
from damage by air pollutants. The need for an ecosystem approach to air pollution 
research is stressed in the Forest Ecosystems and Atmospheric Pollution Research 
Act of 1988 (Public Law 100-521) which directed the Forest Service to undertake 
adequate long-term monitoring of the health of forest ecosystems. In 1990, we began 
implementation of a national Forest Health Monitoring program in six New Eng- 
land states. This program is currently conducted in close cooperation with 21 State 
forestry agencies and the EPA’s Environmental Monitoring and Assessment Pro- 
gram. 

Research and development efforts are also underway to identify the amount and 
composition of emissions from prescribed and wildfire in support of the Grand Can- 
yon Recommendations. 

FOREST SERVICE MANAGEMENT ACTIONS— PERMIT APPLICATION REVIEW 

The Forest Service has a number of responsibilities in the implementation of the 
Clean Air Act. The 1977 Clean Air Act Amendments require us to protect air quality 
related values, including visibility, in Class I Federal Areas through the permit re- 
view process. Those related resource values include soils, vegetation, and stream 
and lake chemistry as well as their dependent fish and wildlife populations. Effects 
on these related resources may take years to be identified, but we do know that we 
have many Class I Federal Areas with visibility problems and some level of associ- 
ated changes in water chemistry, soil degradation, and visible damage to vegetation. 

The role of the Forest Service, and our sister agencies, has been to notify states 
when our expertise, measurements and analysis indicate that proposed, or existing, 
air pollution sources, are adversely affecting the lands we manage. We view our role 
in visibility protection as being an active partner with the appropriate State and 
EPA in working to ensure that new sources are using the best control technologies 
and mitigation to minimize their visibility impacts. We have very effective working 
relationship with all states that host Forest Service Class I Areas. 

Monitoring information is used by the Forest Service to aid in the review of new 
source applications, or major modification to existing sources under the Prevention 
of Significant Deterioration (PSD) provision of the Clean Air Act. This means that 
when an applicant wants to start or modify an activity that will result in new pollu- 
tion we have the responsibility to review their application, identify the potential im- 
pacts to Class I Federal Areas, and make mandatory recommendations to the state 
for mitigation. 

Since a 1990 GAO review of Federal agency activities in support of the Act, the 
Forest Service has tracked the number of permits we review and publish that infor- 
mation in the Annual Report of the Forest Service. Generally, we review between 
40 and 60 applications per year. Of all the applications we have reviewed over the 
years we are aware of only one where the project did not proceed and that was, in 
part, due to concerns related to potential Class I Federal Area impacts. Our ap- 
proach, frequently successful, has been to seek solutions through collaboratively 
identified mitigation. We do believe that our participation has resulted in modifica- 
tions to a number of projects so that they did not adversely affect our Class I wilder- 
nesses. 

REVIEW OF EXISTING SOURCES 

A second component of the Prevention of Significant Deterioration (PSD) provision 
allows the Forest Service to identify existing sources that can be “reasonably attrib- 
uted” to be the cause of adverse visibility impacts in Class I Federal areas. Regu- 
latory agencies then identify the best available retro-fit technology (BART) needed 
to mitigate the identified impacts. 

The agency has taken actions in several states to protect visibility and fragile eco- 
systems from existing sources. In 1993 Regional Forester Elizabeth Estill formally 
certified to the governor of Colorado that visibility in the Mt. Zirkel Wilderness were 
being adversely affected by emissions from two coal-fired power plants in north- 
western Colorado. Supporting information provided by the Regional Forester in- 
cluded impacts to aquatic ecosystems. The agency worked with the State and Region 
VIII EPA in verifying the adverse effects of the two sources on the Wilderness. As 
a result, the State issued an order to one of the two sources to significantly reduce 
emissions, and construction of the necessary control equipment at that facility is un- 
derway as we speak. Studies to determine the amount of air pollution control that 
is appropriate for the other source are ongoing. 
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In 1996 Regional Forester John Lowe notified the State of Washington that the 
visibility in the Goat Rocks and Alpine Lakes Wildernesses was being adversely af- 
fected by pollution from a coal-fired power plant in Centralia, Washington. Sup- 
porting information provided by the Regional Forester included impacts to wilder- 
ness water quality. This source is the largest in the western United States, emitting 
up to 75,000 tons/year of sulfur dioxide, more than half of the sulfur emitted in the 
state. In that case the Forest Service and Park Service worked collaboratively with 
the plant owners and regulatory agencies to achieve a mediated settlement that will 
provide a 90 percent reduction in sulfur emissions from that plant by 2002. 

OVERALL AIR QUALITY MODELLING 

We have found though monitoring that poor visibility can be an indicator of other 
problems in the ecosystems such as acute vitrification of soils in the Los Angeles 
area. We have 30 years of research on ozone damage to the vegetation and the visi- 
bility situation can be so severe in the San Gorgonio Wilderness, on the worst days, 
that the photo labs will not print the photograph from our camera station — there 
is nothing to see. 

THE CHANGING RULES 

There are three clear changes in air quality standards and regulations that EPA 
has promulgated or proposed that may significantly benefit forest health and users 
of National Forest System lands: the promulgated changes to the fine particulate 
(PM 2.5) and ozone standards, and the proposed change to the regional haze rule. 
The three work together. The new ozone rules include a secondary standard that 
is identical, except for monitoring requirements, to the new primary standard and 
should provide substantially improved protection. This will help address the effects 
that our researchers have documented ozone on vegetation in southern California 
and the southern Appalachian mountains. In addressing ozone, controls will be pro- 
vided for nitrogen oxides that are affecting Class I Areas in the Northeast, southern 
California, and the Rocky Mountains. If this were to progress, there would be irre- 
versible losses of soil nutrients. Even now the Forest Service is evaluating the cost 
effectiveness of applying lime to areas to reduce acidification. 

The new particulate standards, combined with the proposed regional haze rule en- 
list everyone in considering pollution controls that will benefit both human health 
and welfare. The PM2.5 standard reflects the size of particles that have more of an 
effect on visibility. The precursors to Ozone form some of these particles and de- 
grade the visibility. The EPA has proposed an integrated approach that has the po- 
tential to move us toward progress on three fronts at the same time. 

EPA’s changes are directed much more to the States and say little about the Fed- 
eral Land Manager role. However, our “affirmative responsibilities” to protect air 
quality related values remain intact. The states have responsibility for implementa- 
tion of the Clean Air Act and the development of programs to make progress in im- 
plementing these new rules. The Federal land managers’ role is, and should be, 
monitoring, providing recommendations, and helping to mitigate potential problems. 

Implementation of the proposed haze rule may affect our land management activi- 
ties. We believe that we will have to be more responsive in our prescribed fire pro- 
gram planning and implementation. Some of the potential changes include: (1) 
maximizing the utilization of fuelwood, (2) modifications to project level planning 
and monitoring, (3) improving our practical prescribed fire and smoke management 
program skills, and (4) there may be some potential need to modify our visibility 
monitoring. Future modifications to other Forest Service management activities will 
be explored in the next several years. 

As I mentioned earlier, we are implementing many of the Grand Canyon rec- 
ommendations and are working to improve our understanding of the differences be- 
tween smoke released through prescribed fire and wildfire. 

POTENTIAL CHANGES IN FOREST SERVICE ROLE 

The Forest Service is in the midst of preparing comments on the proposed re- 
gional haze rule for EPA’s consideration and to say anything about those potential 
comments at this time would be inappropriate. We appreciate the efforts that EPA 
has undertaken to assure that our comments, and the public’s, help influence the 
final rule. 

The Forest Service does take its role as Federal Land Manager under the Clean 
Air Act very seriously. We do a lot of monitoring and coordination with the states 
that doesn’t show up much in the budget or on the front pages of any newspapers. 
We have a cadre of over 35 professional people working full time in air quality 
across the country and an additional 55 who handle local issues as the need arises. 
The Forest Service role in implementing the Clean Air Act may change depending 
on the final rule and how the individual states implement it. 
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The reasonable progress standards of 1 DeciView per 10 to 16 years will require 
that we continue to assist states in monitoring and data analysis. If a state or re- 
gional institution chooses not to use that standard, then we might have a larger role 
in working with them to establish a different measure of reasonable progress. This 
may mean cooperative efforts similar to the Grand Canyon Commission which will 
take time but, as you can tell from Governor Levitt’s testimony, result in strong 
commitments. 

We already coordinate closely with the states that have visibility Implementation 
Plans (IPs). The proposed rule will mean that more states and tribes will need to 
develop regional haze IPs. We would anticipate that our workload in support these 
efforts will increase until such time as the plans are in place. Our role in monitoring 
will continue to be a cooperative one between the FS, EPA, DOI, and the states but 
on a potentially larger scale. 

Regardless of the changes that EPA has proposed, the Eorest Service believes that 
we need to increase the use of prescribed fire. We will do what we can to find mar- 
kets for, and mechanically remove, excess fuels but believe there still will be in- 
creases in smoke emissions and a resultant impact on visibility. Solid smoke man- 
agement on our part will result in a program consistent with state implementation 
plans and visibility objectives. Efforts currently underway with EPA, in support of 
the interagency fire policy, and in cooperation with the Grand Canyon Visibility 
Transport Commission, indicate that we need to do a better job of quantifying how 
much we need to burn and where. 

The proposed rule would change and strengthen the states’ role in determining 
what to do about existing sources that are causing visibility impairment. The rule, 
as proposed, allows the states flexibility in addressing a specific set of sources that 
would move us towards a more collaborative approach to identifying the appropriate 
best available retro-fit technology. We strongly endorse that approach. 

CLOSING 

Visibility is an important resource that our forest users value. While it is difficult 
to put a dollar value on its importance, when we ask what brought people to recre- 
ate or use the national forests and wildernesses, “clean air” always makes it to the 
top of the list. 

Forest Service Class I Federal Area visibility and related resource impacts are a 
microcosm of a far larger picture. Progress that can be made in addressing these 
issues in an integrated way, from the standpoint of landscape scale and intergovern- 
mental coordination, will go a long way towards addressing the problems we face 
nationally. Over the last 20 years we have learned much about air quality relation- 
ships with the ecosystems that we manage and the effects of our management ac- 
tivities. We are looking forward to working with the EPA and States to improve de- 
cisions about needed pollution controls and land management activities. 

That completes my formal statement. I would be happy to answer any questions. 


BRIEPING PAPER 
Regional Haze 


SUMMARY 

This oversight hearing will focus on the Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) 
proposed rule on regional haze and the effect of the United States Forest Service 
(USFS) fire and fuels management policies on regional haze. The hearing will con- 
centrate primarily on the interrelationship between prescribed fires, silvicultural 
treatments, and the proposed regional haze rules. 

The EPA is currently developing a final rule on regional haze. The rule would re- 
quire a one deciview improvement (a measure of visible improvement) every ten to 
fifteen years. There are many concerns with the proposed rule. These concerns 
range from doing too little, to doing too much. One concern, especially from West- 
erners, is that the EPA’s rule would place significant management restrictions on 
land managers and increase economic burdens on utilities and manufacturers. There 
are also concerns that the emissions from wildfire and prescribed fire will not be 
fully accounted for by the EPA and, therefore, will place a heavy burden on indus- 
try. 

The USFS has acknowledged that 40 million acres of its lands are at high risk 
of catastrophic fire. At the same time, the USFS has stated its intentions to increase 
its use of prescribed fire without adequately addressing alternative methods for 
fuels reduction — to prevent catastrophic wildfires, minimize damage from wildfires 
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when ignited (through use of fuel breaks or mechanical thinnings), and recover eco- 
nomically valuable materials prior to burning. 

BACKGROUND 

On July 31, 1997, the EPA published a notice of proposed rulemaking for regional 
haze regulations in the Federal Register. These regulations would establish a pro- 
gram that addresses regional haze in Class I Federal areas (national parks, wilder- 
ness areas, and national monuments). The EPA proposes that visibility should im- 
prove by one “deciview” (a measure of visible improvement) every 10 to 16 years. 
The comment period on the proposed rule was extended once and ended December 
5, 1997. The rule (as proposed) would require states to revise their State Implemen- 
tation Plans (SIP) for air quality to address regional haze within twelve months 
after promulgation of a final rule. 

On June 9, 1998, the President signed Public Law 105-178, the Transportation 
Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). The law includes provisions that allow 
nonattainment areas for the 1997 Particulate Matter 2.5 (PM 2 . 5 ) standard to submit 
their revised SIP for regional haze at the same time they submit their revised SIP 
for the National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS) for fine particulate mat- 
ter. This would ensure that EPA’s implementation schedules for particulate matter 
and regional haze are consistent. It is important to note that the air quality imple- 
mentation schedule for areas that are designated as “attainment” will not be de- 
layed by TEA-21. The EPA has received requests to reopen the rulemaking comment 
period to put all areas, attainment and nonattainment, on the same implementation 
schedule. 

Legislative History 

In 1977, Congress added Section 169(A) to the Clean Air Act (CAA). This section 
established a national visibility goal for Class I Federal areas. The 156 Class I areas 
include national parks, wilderness areas, and national monuments. Section 169(A) 
is intended to prevent any new, and mitigate any present, manmade impairment 
to visibility in these areas. 

Thirteen years later, in 1990, Congress again amended the CAA, and required the 
EPA to establish the Grand Canyon Visibility Transport Commission (Commission). 
The Commission released its recommendations in 1996, including one specifically 
dealing with fire. The Commission recommended minimizing emissions and visi- 
bility impacts through public education, enhanced smoke management plans, and 
the removal of administrative barriers to using alternatives to prescribed burning. 

Between the time that Congress established the Commission and the release of 
the Commission’s recommendations, the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) pub- 
lished Protecting Visibility in National Parks and Wilderness Areas (1993). The NAS 
report found that visibility in the East is currently one fifth of its natural range 
and that visibility in the West is one-half of its natural range. The NAS report made 
eight conclusions to improve air quality. 

ANALYSIS 

Land Management Opportunities to Reduce Emissions 

The hearing will examine the effect of the EPA’s proposed rule on the use of pre- 
scribed fire on national forests. Significantly, the Eorest Service has stated that 
forty million acres of its land are susceptible to catastrophic wildfire and will signifi- 
cantly increase its use of prescribed fire to address this risk. The Department of the 
Interior has also announced a 400 percent increase in the use of prescribed fire. 

Eire is an important tool in the management of our forests. As the agencies move 
towards restoring the historical presence of fire in Federal forestlands, they must 
also reduce the fuels that have accumulated during eighty years of diligent fire sup- 
pression. In many areas, mechanical methods to reduce fuels prior to the use of fire 
will not only minimize the particulate emissions from fires but also allow for the 
utilization of many forest products which, if left to burn, would be economically lost. 
Similarly, wildfires that burn today are larger and more intense than historical 
wildfires. Acre for acre, wildfires contribute more particulate matter to the air than 
prescribed fires. Land managers have taken innovative approaches to mitigating the 
effects of wildfires in specific areas using fuel breaks. Sucb plans could prove useful 
in reducing the particulate emissions from wildfires. 

Concerns with the Proposed Rule 

Many private and industrial forest landowners are concerned that the EPA’s 
NAAQS and proposed regional haze rules will discriminate against the use of pre- 
scribed fire on public and private lands, while allowing “natural” wildfires to burn 
in parks and wilderness areas. 
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Others have pointed out that the increased emissions from wildfire and prescribed 
fire will offset any gains in air quality that the utilities and other industries may 
achieve by reducing point source emissions under the CAA. They argue that the pro- 
posed regional haze rules, in particular, will have a greater impact on industrial fa- 
cilities and operations than the ozone and particulate matter NAAQS, since the 
NAAQS apply to specific nonattainment areas while the regional haze program 
could apply to all areas within the 50 states. 

EPA responds that under the proposed rule, fine particulate matter from “nat- 
ural” wildfire would be acceptable. EPA’s proposal would also permit emissions from 
prescribed fire as long as the fire is conducted in compliance with state smoke man- 
agement programs. Yet a report by the Commission pointed out that “emissions 
from fire, both wildfire and prescribed fire, is likely to have the single greatest im- 
pact on visibility in Class I areas through 2040.” In addition, it remains unclear to 
what extent the EPA and the CAA will limit the states’ discretion under the re- 
gional haze rule. 

Additionally, EPA has suggested that emissions from fires on Federal lands would 
somehow be mathematically “removed” from the measured levels of visibility im- 
pairment. However, critics are concerned that unless EPA can guarantee that it can 
account for all fires on Federal lands, and distinguish their effects from all other 
combustion sources, states will be forced to over-regulate non-Federal sources to 
make up for unaccounted emissions from Federal fires. EPA has admitted that the 
data on fires collected by Federal land managers does not allow this. According to 
the EPA’s Interim Air Quality Policy on Wildland and Prescribed Fires, “The data 
are not collected for the purpose of calculating air pollutant emissions and are prob- 
ably inadequate for that purpose.” 

Regional Impacts of the Proposed Rule 

It is important to note that the West will incur a disproportionate amount of the 
regulatory burden as most Class I Federal areas are located in the West. In addition 
an increment of improvement in the West will require significantly more effort than 
in the East, due to better overall air quality in the West. 

Recommendations 

Environmental groups believe the proposed rule does not go far enough because 
they think the one deciview standard is to low will take too long to achieve im- 
proved air quality. Others believe the standard is too high, especially where air 
quality is already good. 

The Western Governors Association (WGA) recommended that EPA modify its rule 
and develop a program for the Western U.S., building from the recommendations 
of the Grand Canyon Commission. Others have expressed concern that under the 
WGA proposal the impact on visibility from prescribed fires in the West would in- 
crease. 

Finally, several groups have asked that EPA reopen the comment period on the 
proposed rule. An extension would provide additional time for the public to address 
specific concerns that have been raised with the proposed rule and would be reason- 
able given the delayed implementation schedule under TEA-21. 
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TESTIMONY OF DON MATLICK 

I would like to thank you. Chair Chenowith and ail the members of the subcommittee for this 
opportunity to testify before you at this hearing. I have never testified before Congress, so it is a 
memorable day for me. 

I have been asked by committee staff to share information with you on the topic of the Oregon 
approach to managing and regulating forest land prescribed burning on federal lands in the 
northeast section of our state. The process was developed in the past few years using an 
interdisciplinary team of federal land managers and air quality regulators. The Hnal product was 
well accepted and supported by the members of the group. The group used a new approach to 
address the concerns of the land managers and the air quality regulators. I believe the approach we 
used and the final agreement have been successful at balancing the need to conduct an increasing 
amount of prescribed burning for forest health restoration, while simultaneously protecting air 
quality. 

I will give a brief summary of the problem, the process, and the ultimate resolution in my written 
comments. I will also attach a paper by Brian Finneran of the Oregon Department of Environmental 
Quality as further reference for you. 

I will also make a few comments about the federal lire and vegetative management policy and the 
proposed regional haze rules. 


BACKGROUND 


Forest health in the northeastern section of Oregon became a major concern in the late 1980’s when 
many thousands of acres of forests were showing signs of poor health. Forests that were too dense, 
bad an improper balance of tree species, and an extended drought were all contributing factors to a 
major portion of the forest being under stress. Very significant tree mortality was occurring. 

There was also a very significant increase in the amount of wildfire in the area, burning many more 
acres than the historical average. The type of wtldOre also changed, resulting in many more severe 
fires. Large • **crown” fires became a more frequent event. 

Federal land managers decided that in order to restore and maintain the forest ecosystem in 
northeast Oregon, prescribed fire would have to be used significantly more than in the past. The 
federal land managers wanted to increase their use of prescribed fire four-fold, from about 30,000 
acres per year to about 120,000 acres. Prescribed fire would have many desirable efiects upon the 
forest ecosystem; reducing the density of trees, selecting for the desirable species, and restoring a 
more natural forest stand structure. 


• THE PROBLEM 


The problem then became the increased smoke from that potential increase in the use of prescribed 
fire. How would air quality be affected and how could the burning be accomplished under the 
provisions of the Clean Air Act? 


I 
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THE RESOI-imON PROCESS 

A group of people came together to work on the problem of allowing additional federal land 
prescribed burning while protecting the air quality. The group did recognize that ecosystem 
restoration was critical, that prescribed burning would play a key role, and that air quality problems 
should be minimized. 

The flnal resolution of the problem depended upon finding a new ‘*frame of reference** for dealing 
with the problem. That new **frame of reference” was the group’s recognition that by doing more 
prescribed burning we would eventually have less wildfire and wildfire smoke in the future. The 
parties did recognize this ^Hrade-off”, which was key to the final agreement The group also 
recognized that smoke from prescribed burning co^d be managed so it is less of a problem than the 
unmanageable smoke from wildfire. To the best of my knowledge, no regulatory process had 
officially recognized this ‘‘trade-ofT of prescribed fire and wildfire smoke as a key part of the 
process. 


THE AGREEMENT 


The final agreement incorporated several key elements and allowed roughly a three-fold increase in 
prescribed burning (not the four-fold increase the land managers sought). Those key elements of the 
northeast Oregon smoke management program include: 

« A “no net increase” in total emissions, a key element being the use of a base of wildfire 
emissions plus prescribed Are emissions. We wanted to maintain the total amount of 
emissions at or below the historical averages. 

• An annual emission limit was established for the use of prescribed fire on federal lands. 
The emission limit was developed using historical wildfire and prescribed fire emissions 
and compared against a “natural” emission level. 

• A mandatory smoke management program for federal lands in the area, which includes 
daily forecasts and burning instructions issued by trained meteorologists, designed to 
keep smoke from populated areas. Dally reporting of prescribed burning is required. 

• “Real-time” air quality monitoring in key cities in the area. 

« Federal land managers would use non-burring alternatives in the restoration process 
when appropriate. Instead of prescribed fire. The managers would also use emission 
reduction burning techniques when possible. 

The agreement has allowed federal land managers to significantly increase their prescribed burning 
for forest ecosystem restoration while protecting public health. The federal land managers have 
increased their prescribed burning to the point that they reached the emission cap late last year. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I believe there are several key points to be learned from the process we went through to develop the 
northeast smoke management plan, they are: 

• When “emission producers” and regulators agree that there is a problem, they can often 

solve the problem locally, if there is significant flexibility within the national rules and 
guidelines. 
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• The regulatory agencies should encourage the development of new processes at the local 
level, which best meet the local needs. The regulatory agencies should be prepared to 
accept those local solutions. 


COMMENTS CONCERNING THE FEDERAL LAND MANAGERS FIRE AND VEGETATTON 
POLICY AND THE EPA^s PROPOSED REGIONAI. HAZE WTTT.F.S 

• We support the federal land management fire and vegetation policies. We do hope, 
however, that the federal land managers will have enough flexibility to be able to use all 
the ecosystem restoration tools available. If the federal land managers cannot 
adequately use thinning through harvest, mechanical treatments, or salvage of dead or 
dying trees, it will force them to rely too heavily upon prescribed fire and they will not 
be able to fully achieve their ecosystem restoration goals. 

• We encourage the EPA to incorporate a significant amount of flexibility into the final 
regional haze rules, in order to allow local solutions. In Oregon’s case, that recognition 
should include the fact that many of our Class I visibility areas receive almost all their 
public visitation during the summer months. That could mean a high level of protection 
measures during the summer months and relaxed standards during the other months, 
which would allow more ecosystem treatments. We also believe the standards could 
difierentiate between very high use areas, such as Crater Lake National Park and The 
Grand Canyon, and the lesser used Class I areas. We also believe that the regional haze 
rules should incorporate some flexibility to account for the increased level of ecosystem 
restoration prescribed fire. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment. I would be happy to respond to any questions you may 
have now or at a later date. 


Don Matlick, Smoke Management Director 
Oregon Department of Forestry 
2600 State Street 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

(503)945-7444 Phone 
(503)945-7454 FAX 
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OREGON PSD STRATEGY TO ADDRESS 
FOREST HEALTH PRESCRIBED BURNING' 
March 1995 

Brian R. Firmeran* 


ABSTRACT 

Soiiw of the highest tree mortality in the country is occurring in the forests of the Blue 
Mountains in northeastern Oregon. The frequency and magnitude of wildfire in the four national 
forests (six million acres) which comprise this area has increased dramatically over the last 10 
years. The Oregon Department of Environmental Quality (ODEQ) has been actively working to 
addresses forest h^th problem. Over the last three years air regulators and forest land managers 
from Oregon and neighboring states have been working together to develop a comprehensive 
strategy to balance the need for a 4-fold increase in prescribed burning to restore forest health with 
the need to protect air quality, A consensus agreement was recently reached and put in the form of 
a MeiMia^um of Understanding (MOU), based on the concept of a "no net increase" in forest 
emissions in order to satisfy state Prevention of Significant Deterioration (PSD) and other air quality 
rcqumments. This concept involves a new approach of combining wildfire and prescribed burning 
PMIO emissions to establish a PSD baseline, and then keeping the combined emissions at or below 
the baseline in order to avoid consuming PSD increments. Included in the MOU is an annual 
emission limit on fumre prescribed burning and an annual "target" emission level for wildfire, which 
if complied with would ensure emissions do not exceed the PSD baseline. Also included is a 
mandatory smoke management program, a "real-time" air monitoring network, and commitments by 
federal forest land managers to increase efforts in slash utilization, mechanical removal, and fire 
suppression. ODEQ believes this comprehensive strategy will satisfy both forest ecosyaem 
management objectives and state Clean Ait Act requirements. 

KEYWORDS: PSD, Qean Air Act, PMIO emissions, "no net increase" concept, MOU 


‘ A paper presented at the Environmental Regularion & Prescribed Fire Conference, March 
14-17, 1995. Tampa, Florida. 

“ Brian R. Finneran, PMIO Coordinator, Oregon Department of Environmental Quality Air 
Quality Division, Ponland, Oregon. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As shown in Figure 1 on the following pdge, Oregon’s Blue Mounuins cover the Dortbe&stem 
comer of the state, extending into portions of soudieasi Washington and western Idaho. The 
majority of the forested lands arc managed by tl» USDA Forest Service, with a smaller area 
managed by the USDI Bureau of Land Management (BLM). The forest health problem in this area 


Figure 1 



has been well documented.' The combination of fifty years of wildfire suppression, inappropriate 
tree species manipulation, and an eight-year drou^tf has resulted in widespread insect infestation and 
disease outbreaks. As much as 50 percent of the six million acres of federally forested lands in this 
area is currently dead or d> log. ^ 

As illustrated in Figure 2. this has resulted in a dramatic increase in wildfire emissions over 
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the last 10 years, and conditions conducive to catastrophic wildfire.^ FederaJ forest land managers 
believe a significant increase in the use of prescribed fire is needed to help restore and maintain the 
forest ecosystem. As a result, the Forest Service is p lanning a 4-fold increase in prescribed 
burning, or from approximately 30,000 to 120,000 acres per year.* This increase is expected to be 
gradual, beginning in 1995. Also planned is a shift from traditioiul broadcast and pile burning to 
greater understory burning. In tenns of air pollution, this increase in prescribed btiming and shift 
towards understory burning is estimated to produce annually approximately 21.000 tons of PMIO. 
For comparison, this is nearly equal to the annual PMIO industrial emissions in Oregon, and about 
80 perceni of current statewide emissions from prescribed burning.^ 

Forest Ecosystem Concerns 

From an ecosystem standpoint, ODEQ recognizes the importance of fire in the forest as a 
means of fire hazard reduction, disease and insect control, and general ecosystem 
Historically, low-incensity/high-frequcncy wildfires have played a significant role in maintaining 
forest ecosystem health in Oregon’s Blue Mountains.* However, an active wildfire suppression 
program over the last 50 years has altered the natural 15 year fire return cycle in this region. As 
indicated by the wildfire emissions in Figure 2, early fire suppression efforts were successful. The 
inid-1980’s marked a turning point in forest health and wiJdfe. Heavy fiiel accumulations and the 
gradual replacement of native pine tree species with predominately fir species, poorly adapted to the 
dry climate and much more susceptible to drought and insect epidemics and disease outi)reaks. set 
the stage for more frequent and higher intensi^ wildfires which we are seeing today. 


AIR QUAUTY CONCERNS 

From an air quality standpoint, ODEQ and many state air quality ageixies recognize that if 
the massive quantities of brush, dead trees, and other forest debris created by forest h^th problems 
are not reduced, PM20 emissions from wildfires will continue to increase, threatening air quality 
and public health/safety. Not only have many areas in the West recently witnessed a significant 
increase in wildfire, but the potential for catastrophic wildfires similar to the 1988 Yellowstone Fire 
still exists. If expanding the use of prescribed burning is part of the answer to this problem, it is 
essential that potential air quality impacts be assessed. 

A 4-foId increase in burning, as well as a major shift from traditional broadcast and pile 
burning to uoderstoiy burning, poses significant smoke management problems. Although understory 
burning produces fewer emissions per acre, it could cause greater amounts of ground level smoke, 
and the potential for greater localized smoke ixi^>acts. In areas such as Oregon’s Blue Mountains 
where there was no mandatory smoke management controls, the concern was that the combination of 
increased burning and shift to understory treatment would lead to increased smoke impacts in 
"smoke-sensitive areas" (populated areas and wildemess/recreation areas). 

From a regulatory staodpoinc. a 4-fold increase in prescribed burning could potentially 
violate PSD and other Clean Air Act provisioia . Initial discussions between ODEQ and the Forest 
Service Region Six focused primarily on PSD. The objective of the PSD requirements in tiie Clean 
Air Act is to prevent air quality in "clean" areas which currently meet air quality standards from 
deteriorating beyond certain amounts or increments. Various options were discussed with the Forest 
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Service to protect air quality, such as smoke management and PMIO monitoring improvements, as 
well as the use of non-burning or reduced burning alternatives, such as biomass removal, utilization, 
and mechanical thinning. 


Oregon PSD I^uirenwnts 

There are many areas of the country where there is no PSD protection. Under federal rules, 
PSD protection starts or is "triggered" only when a new major stanonaiy source submits a PSD 
application.'' This initiates the tracking of PSD increment consumption for the "baseline" area or 
region of the state that has been designated as attainment under Section 107 of the Act. This can 
create situations where a state may have different baseline areas with different baseline dates for 
each of the three PSD Increments. States have the flexibility under the Act to redefine baseline 
areas for air quality management purposes, providing the PSD baseline date for that area has not 
been triggered.* 

In Oregon. ODEQ chose to establish a staiewidc baseline date for PMlO of 1978 when it 
originally adopted its PSD provisions, even though in several areas of the state, including northeast 
Oregon, no major PSD sources had triggered PSD. 

PSD and Prescribed Burning 

One of the first topics raised in discussions between ODEQ and the Forest Service was on 
the applicabUiiy of PSD to prescribed burning under the Clean Air Act. There were two primary 
issues. One focused on whether PSD applied to area sources such as prescribed burning, or just 
"major emitting facilities", as defined in Section 169(1). The other focused on whether prescribed 
burning should be defined as a "temporary" activity and exempted from increment consumption, 
based on Section 163(c) relating to "emissions from construction or other temporary emission-related 
activities." 

ODEQ agreed that the PSD provisions in the Act focused almost exclusively on the 
permitting of major stationary sources. However, Section 160 of the Act clearly states that the 
purpose of PSD is to; (1) protect public health and welfare; (2) protect air quality in national parks, 
wilderness areas, and other scenic areas; (3) insure that economic growth in the "clean areas occurs 
in a manner consistent with the preservation of clean air resources; and (4) assure that emissions 
from any source do not interfere with SIP provisions to prevent significant deterioration (emphasis 
added). ODEQ felt that not only can emissions from prescribed burning degrade air quality, but 
increases m prescribed burning have the potential to consume PSD increment, which can lead to 
restrictions on future emission growth in the airshed. 

In terms of the temporary nature of prescribed burning, the Environnicnial Protection Agency 
(EPA) specifically addressed this issue in 1989 in its public notice on the proposed PSD Increment 
for PMIO.^ Here EPA indicated that temporary sources are those that do not "contribute to 
measured air quality levels on a regular basis." In discussing prescribed burning, ^A ^distinguished 
between burning which is temporary and burning which is "itinerant . i.c., that which may be 
temporary at a specific location, but moves to nearby locations and still affects the air quality within 
the same airshed. " While EPA allows states with approved PSD programs to adopt provisions to 
exempt certain prescribed burning activity from increment consumption, the exclusion provisions in 
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the Act are intended to apply only on a case»by<ase basis to "truly temporary" activities. ODEQ 
felt that prescribed burning in most cases is itinerant, and therefore subjea to PSD. This 
interpretation has been supponed by EPA Region 10 in discussions with the Forest Service. 

Other Applicable Clean Air Act Requirements. 

In relation to the proposed 4-fold increase in prescribed burning in Oregon’s Blue Mountains, 
there were discussions between ODEQ, EPA, BLM and the Forest Service on other Clean Air Act 
requirements. 

1. National Ambient Air Quality Standards (NAAQS). 

Typically in Oregon, smoke impacts from prescribed burning arc of an intensity and duration 
which rarely result in exceedances of the 24-hour PMIO NAAQS. However, occasionally these 
impacts occur at times when there are elevated PMIO emissions in communities, making it possible 
for prescribed bu rning to contribute to 24-hour NAAQS exceedances. Therefore, in response to the 
proposed 4-foid increase in prescribed burning, it was agreed that a mandatory smoke management 
program was needed in northeast Oregon in order to protect the PMIO NAAQS. 

2. Visibility. 

Oregon’s Class I areas are protected from prescribed burning impacts under a state visibility 
protection program. However, this visibility protection is currently only provided to western 
Oregon Class I areas in the Cascade Mountains, a«i involves prohibiting prescribed burning during 
the summer Tnnnths (when 90 percent of the visitation occurs) to prevent visibility impairment. 

There arc three Class I areas in northeast Oregon which may be impacted by Che proposed increase 
in prescribed burning, however, this burning is iniei^ed to occur mostly in the spring, with the 
remainder in the fall. Should some burning be shifted to the summer, ODEQ and the Forest Service 
would review visibility monitoring data to determine if measures to protect visibility arc needed. 

3. General Conformity. 

As required by Section 176(c) the Act, states must adopt the General Conformity rule issued 
by EPA which specifies how federal actions above a certain tlu«shold size will confoim to SIPs. 
ODEQ recently adopted these rules, and in so doing added provisions which go beyond EPA’s 
current Generi Conformity Rules by requiring federal prescribed burning in anainmem areas to 
meet these requirements.'® As a result, prescribed burning in federal forests in Oregon will be 
required to prepare and submit general conformity determinations to ODEQ. This rule will allow 
ODEQ to review planned prescribed burning activities in national forests where PMIO emissions 
exceed the dc minimis level of 100 lons/year. 

Inclusion of Wildfire Emissions 

Given the prominent role that wildfire has played historically in the Blue Mountains (a 1:15 
year fire return interval), it became increasingly apparent that any discussion of PSD must address 
impacts from wildfire as well as prescribed burning. Although wildfire emissions have typically 
been regarded as "natural" and not included in PSD baseline calculations, it is clear that man’s 
disruption of the natural fire cycle and forest management practices in the Blue Mountains has 
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created an unna tural situation where wildfire emissions have been artificially increased. Such an 
increase in wildfire emissions must be considered "anthropogenic", and if they reoccur on a regular 
basis within the same airshed, should be included in the PSD baseline. Any air quali^ analysis 
involving an increase in prescribed burning should also consider how much wildfire emissions could 
be lowered by reducing ^el loadings through prescribed burning and other methods. This raises the 
question - to what degree can increases in prescrib«l burning emissions be traded or offset by 
decreases in wildfire emissions accomplish^ through the use of prescribed fire and mechanical 
removal to reduce fuel loadings? 

The use of prescribed fire for fire hazard abatement is a common forest management 
practice. However, on a Iarge>$cale basis there is limited information available on the emission 
reductions that can be expected from a prescribed buming/wildfire tradeoff program. A recent 
modeling study conducted by the USDA Forest Service Region 6 has artempted to assess this 
tradeoff. “ In this smdy, a Fire Emission Tradeoff Model was developed in order to predict the 
combined emissions from prescribed fire and wildfire under different levels of prescribed fire 
treatment. Tnttial findings suppon the concept that wildfire emissions can be reduced by the use of 
prescribed fire. 

Even diough the use of prescribed fire for wildfire abatement is limited to die number of 
acres that can be treated in a given area, ODEQ believes that there is justification for including 
wildfire emissions in PSD baseline determinations in areas such as the Blue Mountains where 
wildfire emissions have been anthropogenically increased and are a major contributor to pollution 
levels in the airshed. Discussions with EPA Region 10 on this topic have resulted in suppon for 
combining prescribed burning and wildfire emissions for purposes of developing PSD strategies. 


THE "NO NET INCREASE IN EMISSIONS" CONCEPT 

Starting in late 1992, a scries of meetings were initiated involving representatives from 
ODEQ, Forest Service. BLM, Oregon Department of Forestry (ODF), EPA Region 10, and the 
Washington Department of Ecology, to explore solutions to the forest health problem in the Blue 
Mountains. One of the key PSD issues involved the requirement to conduct a PSD increment 
consumption analysis for the 4-fold increase in prescribe burning being p l a nne d in this area. This 
analysis generally requires complex dispersion modeling, which in the case of prescribed but^g is 
difficult given the problems associated with modeling open burning sources in complex terrain. In 
addition, this analysis would be very costly and time consuming, and delay efforts to address the 
forest health issue. 

- In order to establish a level of burning that would not consume increment and allow state 
PSD requirements to be met, ODEQ proposed a "to net increase in emissions" approach of 
combining wildfire with prescribed burning emissions for determining a PSD baseline level. As 
illustrated in Figure 3 on the following page, this PSD baseline would serve as a "cap" on future 
emissions from prescribed burning and wildfire, thereby avoiding inciemeni consumption. To 
this, a permanent annual "prescribed burning emission limit" and "wildfire emission 
target level" would be established, using as a baseline recent acnial emissions. Prescribed burning 
emissions would be closely tracked during the year and the burning activity curtailed if the limit is 
reached. The wildfire target level reflects more of a projected estimate of future wildfire emissions 
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based on anticipated reductions in foel loadii^ through the use of prescribed fire and increased 
mechanical removal of forest debris, plus increased wildfire st^ression effoiis. Wildfire emissions 
would be tradced over the first severed years, ai^ if die average during diis time exceeds die annual 
target level, this level would be adjusted upwaM with a corresponding adjustment of the antmai 
prescribed burning limit downward, so that total emissions would be consistent widi the baseline. 

Figure 3 

"No Net Emissions Increase ” 
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It was recognized in discussing the "no net increase" PSD concept that the determination of 
baseline emissions was a key elemem. Under the Oregon PSD rules, 197S was established as the 
baseline date for all attainment areas in the state. However, incomplete prescribed burning records 
from this dme period made emission estimates difficult. Additionally, die wildfire emission 
inventory was incoo^lete, and it was felt that 1978 as the baseline date was not representative of 
normal wildfire emissions. ODEQ believed a more ^ipropriaie PSD baseline would be one that is 
"conienqioraQeous” with the planned increase in PMlO emissions in the baseline area (Blue 
Mountains), similar to the baseline setting approach under the federal PSD rules. Since no new 
major source had located in this area since 1978 (triggering PSD), ODEQ could consider amending 
its rules in order to better implement the "no net increase" concept. 


THE FOREST HEALTH MOU 

While the "no net increase" concept was developed to address PSD requirements, it also 
helps protect the NAAQS by not allowing future fore^ burning emissions to exceed current baseline 
emissions. This concept was part of a comprehensive strategy which included several significant air 
quality improvements for the Blue Mountains. In December of 1994 this comprehensive strategy 
was incorporated into a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) between the ODEQ, the Forest 
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Service, BLM, and ihe Oregon Depanmeut of Forestry.'^ The key components of this MOU are as 
listed below. 

1. Amend Oregon PSD Rules. 

As pan of the MOU agreement, OD£Q agreed to amend its PSD rules to establish a 
contemporaneous baseline date (1993) for the Blue Mountains area, from which prescribed burning 
PMIO emissions would be regulated under the "no net increase" concept, “nus change involved 
aTniMTrfing the state rule definition for "Baseline Concentration", and was supported by EPA Region 
10.’’ ODEQ adopted this rule amendment in March 199S. 

2. Mandatory Smoke Management. 

A mandatory <moke management program would be established for the Blue Mountains and 
run by the Oregon Department of Forestry. This program would be similar to the current smoke 
management program in western Oregon, which has been successful in reducing smoke impacts over 
the last 10 years. It would require that all pi'esciibed burning conducted by the Forest Service and 
BLM occur under optimum meteorological conditio to maximize smoke dispersal, particulariy 
upwind of any of the larger communities in northeast Oregon. Burning must also follow specific 
fuel moisture and fuel loading condtdoos to minTmtTe overall emissions. This smoke m anagement 
program would meet many of EPA’s Best Available Control Measures (BACM) for prescribed 
burning: (1) smoke dispersal evaluation, (2) burning planning, authorization, and administration, (3) 
real-time monitoring, (4) emission inventory, (5) emission reduction techniques, and (6) state 
ovcrsighi.^^ BACM represents the most stringent level of control for regulating this activity. 

3. Air Quality Monitoring. 

Included with the smoke management program is an air quality monitoring network to detect 
smote impacts in the seven largest populated areas in northeast Oregon. This monitoring would 
consist of stationary nephelometers located with meteorological equipment. Data acquisition would 
be real-time and used by smoke managers to crack smote and visibility conditions, and issue smote 
management instructions during the prescribed bunting season (April through lune). Real-time 
access to data would in some cases allow burning activity to be modified or tciminatcd where smoke 
impacts ate occurring. 

4. Non-Burning Alternatives. 

The Forest Service and BLM agreed in the MOU to increase efforts into stash utilization, 
mechani cal treatment, low emission burning techniques, and fire suppression. This is panicuiarly 
important in situations where the use of prescribed fire for wildfire abatement is not feasible due to 
the fire hazard associated with bunting under heavy fuel loadings, such as in the urban/wildland 
interface. Any mechanical removal efforts would occur in a manner consistent with soil, wildlife, 
and watershed proteaion requirements. 

5. Compliance with Emission Limits. 
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Provisions in the MOU require the Forest Service and BLM to track the number of acres 
burned from prescribed fire and wildfire each year and comply with the emission limits established 
through the "no net increase" PSD concept. An annual report must be prepared which summarizes 
air quality impacts and the general effectiveness of the smoke management program. ODEQ may 
also conduct an annual audit of bum records in order to assess compliance with smoke management 
burning instructions. 


CONCLUSION 

The proposed 4-fold increase in prescribed burning is expected to occur gradually over the 
next several years, starting in 1995. ODEQ anticipates the corrqrrehensive strategy that has been 
developed will result in a net improvement in air quality in the Blue Mountains over the past 10-15 
years. Under the "no net increase" concept, approximately 70% of the annual prescribed burning 
planned desired by the Forest Service would be allowed. 

The highlights of this strategy are as follows: 

0 In those areas of the Blue Mountains where increased prescribed burning is plarmed, ground 
level smoke impacts will be reduced by trading uncontrolled wildfire for meteorological/fuel 
moisture/and fuel loading controlled prescribed burning. 

0 The no net increase approach will satisfy sute PSD requirements, and combined with a 
mandatory smoke management program, will minimize smoke intrusions and help prevent 
prescribed burning flran contributing to NAAQS violations. 

0 The reduction in summertime wildfire emissions that is anticipated will benefit visibility in 
the Class I areas in northeast Oregon and reduce regional haze durir^ this time of year. 

0 This strategy incorporates many of EPA's Best Available Control Measures for prescribed 
burning, which represents the greatest level of stringertcy for this activity. 

0 Establishing a real-time air quality monitoring network will help detect smoke impacts, allow 
some modification of huming activity, aid in the daily smoke management decision-making 
process, and serve as an overall record on the effectiveness of the smoke management 
program 

ODEQ believes this strategy represents a successful first step on the part of state air 
regulators and federal forest land managers in developing an acceptable balance between forest 
ecosystem management objectives and air quality requirements. 


Attachment 
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*nrHE EARTH, bom bi fire, baptfaBOd by 
ligtitning since b oforo life’s beflinning 
has boon and Is a fire planet.** 

—E.V.Komm^ 
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Ecosystems are not defined se much 
by the objects they contain as by the 
processes that regulate them. 

—Norm ChrtmtBnsBn 
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Land Management Planning Considerations 
in Fire- Adapted Ecosystems: 
Conceptual Guidelines 


his conceptual guide is intended to increase the awareness of flre-related considerations 
among land management planners, fire planners, public affairs specialists, line officers, and 
interested individuals and organizations. 

This guide will be used to establish the framework and foundation in the Assessment Phase of 
the Land Management Planning Cycle and to integrate fire management considerations into 
the succeeding steps of the Land Management Planning Cycle. Three other conceptual guides 
will follow: 

4 Plan Development 
♦ Flan Implementation 


♦ Monitoring/Evaluation 
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CofwMtfiOoo* 

T he foUowtnf fire rvUtrd oocuidennora are anportani theww a that nerd lo be tnlenratrd tnfo Ihe 
land manafemms planning prarraa 
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Ecosystem r h a n g rs resulting Itcmb h io* ci 0 c1 *04 phf t tc M loAucncca Mr rtfcrmi Id m DtSTURBANCC 
In ecoayDirfm wNhoul ilMlufiiOiin. ^ piayv «*i*w»** raie» on dtfisfMA 4ta9 along Che MOtSTVRS/ 
TCJylPeRATUHE CRADCEKT 



MMortcally on wmrmn and 4rler Me*. Brt* ty^to^ bwrwd lr«i|uendy and at lov mieniilOe*. Thai 
type of fire regime la referred Id m 9TAKD MAlrviaHAMCK Baaiaplea aw porsderaaa pine eocniBunittra 
In thr Wrac and lon^raf pinr < jue—u rici ia fei the Smith 




Mmrs Mswati pate /he /NaMnrv 
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On cooler aiid n»olsirr Art burned lea* frequnvftjr but •( htghn' tnfenwtttnt type of Are 
regpne to r e fer re d lo •• STAND RCPLACfMBfrr 
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la PIRE-ADAPICD ECOSYSTEMS. li^itflcaiU clansn la ire legu pe a hove occuml due to the 
prokinfed abaeocc c4 fire. Iheee chu^M ore firet ez pertcnced In the abort FIRE RETURN 
[^^^KRVAL ecoayatctBa becauae apedea cof pnOTo n and forcat ecructure uitderyo rapid ahl/ta 
nvben fire lararhtded- 




Suatalnlf^ SHORT IKTERVAL FIRE ADAPTED ECOSYSTEMS la emrqpng aa 
an Unportant chalkngf 


e 
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SuecMaion 



Ttinr phottn ihaw rttnitn 
In ipiw* compoattkin and 
(naiyateai alnictuK over Omc 
in dw abamec d low-immally 
Or*. PmoAc auriaev bundnt 
malntalnrd dir opra oondMlon 
dhtadalrd ki tha 1900 ptMo. 
AA lOMr ptatoa an baa ttar 
aanrOctdafUcar. 
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Historically, short Interval fire-adapted ecosystems are characterized as having NONLETTHAL 
fires with a Bre return of less than 25 years. Long-needle pine types commonly represent this kind of 
flre-adapted ecosystem. The effects related to FIRE EXCLUSION have caused the Are regime to shift to 
a fire regime characterized by LETHAL stand replacement Intensities and moderate to long fire-retum 
Intervals. (Refer to burning cycles in a long-needle pine fire-adapted ecosystem.) Nearly all significant 
forest health problems and many of the most destructive wildfires occur in these ecosystems, where 
fire has been excluded for prolonged periods and the natural fire regime has shifted. The extent of the 
problem Is widespread as these ecosystems occur on nearly 30 percent of National Forest System 
lands. 
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The burning cycle diagram Illustrates the FIRE REGIME SHIFT from a stand maintenance to a 
stand replacement fire regime. 
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Fin SuppTMlon has a Plaea In WHiland Uanagamant 

F in sup|)na«an lua an anporlanl plaw m wadhnd mmaCancnc Fonal Scivm mandate calla 
for comnudlly prudticllin and arnmny protecfloa. Hl^ »ahK natural mnuma and private 
properly m the vicinity d nalkmal imni landa nquirc a capabir and alfeciM Bn aupprcaalon 
arKankzmllon. 



Wllhln •hoft'lfilcrval ftre^adAperd cgoaytft m . auppmalon cApAbdttlrA are Umtird *nd the 
ccononlc coiiU ait concftdrrably huih^ wtwfi I^Uocm occur M LATB SKRAL fpmU condllSonA. 
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Firt ExcliMlOfi Hm Envfronnwvtal 
■nd Economk Con»#qmfK#i 

T he envt f o nn ienul conaequencn d Ore eadusMO are moat appArrnl tn mhari mterv«l fire- 

Mlap(«l ccoayalcfm SHand rrpUmnrm wUdftra ham dHoplUccd stand matnlmance burning 
over vridr sreas of thr rauntiy and hare imp eded our abdKjr to provide output* on m SUSTAIN- 
ADL£ basis (rder to Deddon Tree.) 
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Projection of Possible Conditions in a Short Interval 
Fire-Adapted Ecosystem (Warm/Dry Habitat Group) 



The Decision Tree, above. Illustrates possible conditions and outcomes associated with various treat* 
uient alternatives. It assumes historical weather patterns. Insects, disease, and Are will recur and 
focuses on scenarios expected to occur within SO-year Intervals. 
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Using Prsscrlbsd RrsTo MM EcosysM 
ObisctlvM Rssulta In Social 

P RESCRIBED FIRE cm h«vr MnportMil rcote0 f l bmHIta nrcewary to cnalntaln ftre-adapced 
coooyatem mrfbmce and health, twt tta use cm alao reauk In aorul tradeolfa 




4 Althoufih ahcat intcrral Are adapted ecoaya- 
tema ho«« evohed anth flrr and the smoke 
Irom Area, nnoke Imparts human health and 
inpalrs vtafbtttty. 

# Land aianagement planning can address the 
nerd to inrRaar prrorrtbed burning and. at 
the aacoe time, improve air quality through 
better smoke fnansgrmrnt 

^ The tratfteolfa bet wee n amoke tram preacrlbed 
Area and aaoke frooi wiklllres can be 
anahrml and needs to be displayed 



^ Because an element ol uncevtalnity Is ahvays p rese n t m the natural enetronment. some prescilbrd 
fixes may escape and become wAdlkes 

4 Ealernal and tnlemal meehanlsiiia favor abert-Icni) RISK avoidance. Risk avoidance U costly In 
the longrun. 


^ Land managecnent planning can address how lo Idmtgy. measure, and evaluate tlsk Then, over 
Uitie. resourrr managers can develop allemalhTS lo reduce or mRigatr mk (Refer to Decision 
Tw.) 
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W IidUa d»Urbm taiarfacc 



^ fire ift an ruamftiT prooea« to the health and 
readtencr of many ecoeystnna. Fire Inrirases 
btodhrcnity. 

4 Pubhr acceptance, moke iwniea. and risk of 
escape comcmin the expansion of preaerfbed 
Bre p«ii|pam«. 

4 Land manafetnent planning should addmia 
education. ktfbrmaUon exrhande. smoJic 
imnayment. and rlak aianaArment 


4 DrvrkipcDenI at wtldland bmindartea la 
expanding- 

4 Land management planning can address 
what la at rtak frtNn ftrr. and hnw the rlak can 
be re du ced. 
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Sample Checklist for Fire-Related 
Considerations in Land 
Management Planning 

Information and Asaatamant Phase 

4 What are the natiiral fire return intervals and fire intensities of different forest 
ecosystems? 

^ Are there grassland, riparian, shrub, or forest ecosystems in need of restoration 
processes to improve ^eir productivity or ecosystem health? 

^ Are there air quality considerations associated with smoke from prescription fire or 
wildfire? 

♦ If wildfire occurs in the habitat of threatei^, endangered, or sensitive species, will 
consultaiton with the appropriate agencies be needed? 

♦ What is the status of the forest fire history information? Is GIS a possibility? 

^ Does desired condition address ecosystem structure, function, and species 
composition? 

♦ Will these ecosystems be resilient over tiroe from insect, disease, or high intensity 
stand-replacement wildfire? 

♦ Are we working with local communities to minimize wildfire impacts? 

^ Are the consequences of fire exclusion being evaluated in fire-adapted ecosystems? 

♦ Can prescribed fire be used to meet ecosystem objectives? 

^ How do fire suppression activities affect fire-adapted ecosystems? 
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Sunwnanr 

T his coDcepttial ^uMle. Land Miiiiji im iil Con il dcrations tn Ptrv Adapted Ecooyiitfsiui. pfmideji 
baarllnr infbonaooo (or addrcMlns ^ mant^rnml cotmdefBOons in the Inlonnadon/ 
Aaa patm eni Phaae at land inansy m p m plvmlng The flrr-retaled coiwMderatlnm are: 

^ Ecofystenia are idw^rs changind. Rre la a — *!«■■• agent at change. 

^ Fire aiippiTMton has a plate In aikland management 

# Fire oerJuattnn haa enefranmnital and rronow tt c ronaeqiiencea 

^ Usirig preacrttied fire to mrel tcvaywtgm otgictiiea rcaulls In eocta] IradeofTa. 


Thrar rnnaideratlona should act the foundation lor the Inirgration of Bre. aa an ecosystem proresa. 
into the develoimient. Unplnnentacion. and axaiitjortng/evahtaUoo pliaaeo of the land inanagetncnl 
piafuilng process. 
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“The Earth does not belong to 
man, man belongs to the Earth. 
All things are connected, 
like the biood that unites us ali. 
Man did not weave the web of 
life, he is but a strand in it; 
whatever he does to the web, 
he does to himseif.” 
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Glossary 


DISTURBANCE — any relatively discrete event, cither natural or human-induced, that causes a change in the 
existing condition of an ecological system. 

ECOSYSTEM — An arrangement of organisms defined by the interactions and processes that occur between them. 
Ecosystems are often defined by their composition, function, and structure. 

FIRE- ADAPTED ECOSYSTEM — An arrangement of populations that have made long-term genetic changes 
in response to the presence of fire in the environment. 

SHORT INTERVAL FIRE- ADAPTED ECOSYSTEM — ^Ecosystems experiencing low intensity surface 
fires with a fire return interval of less than 25 years. Examples include long-needle pine fire-adapted 
ecosystems such as ponderosa pine. 

ECOLOGY — TTie study and science of the interrelationships between organisms and their environments. 

FIRE EXCLUSION—The disruption of a characteristic pattern of fire intensity and occurrence (primarily through 
fire suppression). 

FIRE INTENSITY — The rate of heat release (BTU/second) per unit of fire front. 

FIRE RETURN INTERVAL — The number of years between two successive fires documented in a designated 
area. 


Fire R£GIME>-The fire pattern across the landscape, characterized by occurrence interval and relative 
intensity. Fire regimes result from a unique combination of climate and vegetation. Fire regimes exist on a 
continuum from short interval, low intensity (stand maintenance) fires to long interval, high intensity (stand 
replacement) fires. 

FIRE REGIME SHIPT—A change of the fire pattern aert^ a landscape resulting from changes in climate and 
vegetation. 

FIRE SUPPRESSION (FIRE CONTROL) — All of the work and activities connected with fire extinguishing 
operations, beginning with discovery and continuing until the fire is completely extinguished. 

LETHAL — A term ^plied to stand replacement fires emphasizing destruction of the living overstory. 

NONLETHAL — A term applied to stand maintenance fires emphasizing the survival of the living overstory 
vegetation. 

MOISTURE/TEMPERATURE GRADIENT — Relationship of the change in value between moisture and 
temperature. 

PRESCRIBED FIRE— A wildland fire burning under specified conditions that will accomplish certain planned 
objectives. The fire may result from either management or natural conditions. 

RISK — ^The probability of tbe occurrence of a hazard and/tx* the consequences of thar hazard (Hazards are undesir- 
able events.) 
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SUCCESSION — The process of vegetation change, over time, following a disturbance. 

SERAL STAND — Refers to a specific forest composition and structure following a disturbance. Patterns of 
vegetation, over time, are referred to as serai stages. 

LATE SERAL STAND — ^The serai stage occurring late in a forward progression or sequence of vegetation 
changes. 

SUSTAINABLE — ^The ability to maintain a desired ecological condition or flow of benefits over time. 

WILDFIRE — ^Any wildland fire that requires a suppression response. 

WILDLAND — An area in which development is essentially nonexistent, except for roads, railroads, powerlines, 
and similar transportation facilities. Structures, if any, are widely scattered and are primarily for recreation purposes. 
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